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FACT &@© COMMENT 


AMUEL UNTERMYER, counsel for the 
Lockwood Legislative Committee, which is 
investigating the iniquities of combinations of 
capital and labor in the building 





Concerning trade, turned his attention on De- 
Architects’ cember 9 to the architects, operat- 
Fees. ing through the American Institute 


of Architects. 

His charges against the association came 
with something of a shock in view of the fact that 
for fifty years the association has borne the high- 
est reputation, and architects have joined as a 
matter of pride in membership. 

Mr. Untermyer undertook, however, to show 
that the institute’s work is a detriment to the 
building trade and quotes liberally from a docu- 
ment, “Professional Practice of Architects.” 

He charges that they fix a universal fee, the 
result of which is to eliminate competition. 
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The Lockwood committee claims that the 
fixing of a fee by agreement is in restraint of 
trade and in violation of the law. 


HE story is told of a buyer who called on a 
New York manufacturer with the argument 
that “because the prices now quoted by the 
manufacturer were less than the 
When the prices he had paid for goods last 
Rebate Will June, he was entitled to a rebate.” 
Be Paid. The manufacturer listened to the 
argument, and calling the book- 
keeper said, “Make up a credit account for this 
customer on the goods purchased last June, and 
let me have a statement of the amount.” 
“Fine,” said the buyer, “that’s a businesslike 
way of doing things. When can I expect a check?” 
“You may expect a check,” said the manu- 
facturer, “when you rebate to your customers 
the amounts you have marked up when you re- 
ceived new quotations on the goods you had in 
stock at the lower prices.” 
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UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL MEETING 


7T°HERE were very unusual features attached 

to the annual meeting of the Upholstery As- 
sociation of America, which was held on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, December 15. First of all, 
it was the first election to be held at the associa- 
tion’s new club rooms, 69 Madison Avenue; 
again, it was the first election which provided for 
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Joun W. STEPHENSON 
President-elect, Upholstery Associa- 
tion of America. 


the filing of votes by mail, thereby giving mem- 
bers who are on the road, as well as non-resident 
members, the opportunity of voting for officers 
for the coming year, and also voting on the ques- 
tion of dues and initiation fees introduced by the 
report of the budget committee. 


Prior to the election very interesting reports 
were made by the officers and committee chair- 
men of 1920. The president, in his report, gave 
a comprehensive view of the work of the year, 
calling attention to the progressive steps which 
had been taken in the formation of a sustaining 
membership division, in the establishment of club 





Georce A. BoMANN © 
Vice-President-elect, Upholstery Associa- 
tion of America. 


rooms, and in the resumption of the publication 
of the “Upholstery News” in a new form. At the 
close of his report he made a stirring appeal for 
more aggressive work and greater interest on the 
part of the members. 

(Continued on page 92f.) 
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O the many friends whose support has made the 
publication of “The Upholsterer and Interior 
Decorator” a labor of pleasure, we extend holi- 
day greetings, wishing them all a Joyful 

Christmas and a Happy, Prosperous New Year. 


—— 
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Mille-Fleurs late Gothic tapestry, “An Heraldic Tapestry of a Crusader,” made for Cardinal Caesarini, leader 
of the last crusade. 6 ft. 11 in. x 14 ft. 8 in. Purchased at the Charles sale by P. W. French & Co. for $16,700 


A NEW APPRECIATION OF TAPESTRIES 


T WAS only a few years ago when the art mu- 

seums regarded industrial art with indiffer- 
ence, and confined their patronage to what is 
erroneously termed Fine Art. But recently a 
change has come over the spirit of their policy, 
cue to the great public awakening and to the in- 
fluence of the museum patrons, who in many in- 
stances have become enthusiastic collectors. 

When Rembrandt’s “Mill” was sold for 
$500,000, we stood aghast that any painting by 
any man should bring such a price; and yet the 
Mazarin tapestry, “The Triumph of Christ,” was 
sold by P. W. French & Co. for a trifle more than 
$500,000. 

This awakened appreciation for the fabric 
arts can be traced directly to the educational in- 
fluence of the decorator, who has employed them 
effectively in his treatment of suitable spaces. 
Years back the man of means who would beau- 
tify his home would buy a picture. To-day, 
stimulated by a love of the beautiful in home fur- 
nishings, he seeks better furniture and better fab- 
rics. We are making wonderful tapestries in 
America. They are being woven by men brought 
over from the European ateliers. William Baum- 
garten led the way in this great work, just as 


The five tanestries illustrated in this article were 
all purchased by P. W. French & Co. at the Charles sale. 
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P. W. French & Co. led the way in the importa- 
tion of rare examples. And it is through the 
efforts of such men as these, and the wonderful 
collections and sales at the American Art Gal- 
leries that we have reached a point where the 
charm of the home is well represented by deco- 
rative art. 

Sculpture has been always regarded as fine 
art if done in stone; but carving has been re- 
varded as industrial art when done in wood. The 
differentiation which assumes a distinction be- 
tween the phases of art which are the result of 
the. brush, the chisel, or the shuttle, was never 
quite clear. To-day, the presence of the Hoent- 
schel collection of wood carvings at the Metro- 
politan Museum and the dominating exhibit of 
fabrics emphasizes a marked change of senti- 
ment. 

The sale last month of the Charles collection 
well illustrated the interest in the fabric arts. 

P. W. French & Co. paid $14,000 for one 
tapestry and $16,700 for another—a Mille-Fleurs, 
late Gothic piece. 

These figures, while not insignificant, are 
trivial when compared to $500,000 which some 
years ago was secured by Mr. French for a set 
of Gobelins. Measured by the standards of the 
collector, these valuations are natural. It was 
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Renaissance. Brussels, Sixteenth Century. 


x 10 ft. 4 in. 


only a few years ago that an Innis could. be 
bought for a few hundred dollars, where to-day 
it would bring thirty or forty thousand. 

We all have a knowledge of the old Colonial 
furniture that has been rescued from attics and 
old barns in New England. From the close of 
the early Colonial days up to the beginning of the 
Twentieth Century America had no interest in 
art, and our awakening has been a slow process. 

It was the same in Europe, as witness the 
history of the famous “Apocalypse” tapestries, 
which were woven in the factory of Bataille at a 
cost of $60,000, and were sold in 1843 for $60. 
To be sure they were in fragments. They were 
used in the Cathedral of Angers on the walls 
until paintings supplanted them. Then they were 
cut up into rugs and used in the greenhouse to 


“The Passing of Philip of Macedon.” 
Collection of Lord Braye, Stanford Hall, Leicester. $5,400. 





11 ft. 3 in. 


protect the orange trees from the cold, or nailed 
on the stalls of the bishop’s stables to keep the 
horses warmer. 

Time was when Europe subsidized these fab- 
ric producers because their work was regarded as 
within the realms of art. Yet in 1797 the de- 
mand for tapestries had grown so trivial that the 
French government decided that the gold and sil- 
ver contained in the weaving of some of them 
was worth more than the tapestries themselves, 
and a great number was burned to recover $13,- 
000 worth of gold and silver. It is impossible 
to determine what their values would be to-day 
—probably millions of dollars. 

The “Months of Lucas,” in 1852, at the sale 
of the effects of Louis-Philippe, sold for $8 a 
yard, $120 each $1,200 for ten pieces; recently 
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Flemish, Sixteenth Century, “Bear Baiting.” 


they brought the extraordinary price of $100,000. 

Some of the old Gothic tapestries are becom- 
ing priceless. Fifty years ago, in the South Ken- 
sington Museum, $50 was paid for one Gothic 
tapestry ; $125 for another, and $47 for a third; 
a total of $222 for the three. To-day they would 
bring a fortune. The same love of the beautiful 
in the fabrics extends to all varieties. Collectors 
are searching high and low for embroidered seats 
and backs—-petit-point and gros-point. Only last 
month an American Colonial large size hooked 
rug sold for $2,000. These prices are obtained 
not because the things are old, but because they 
are good examples, a fact obvious of the care 
that has been exercised to preserve them during 


the centuries. 


Al 





Size 11 ft. 2 in. x 10 ft. 6 in. $4,500. 
A HELPFUL BOOK. 

BOOK well illustrated in different examples 

of the periods is Lucy Abbott Throop’s 
“Furnishing the Home of Good Taste,” published 
by Robert J. McBride. The object of this book 
is to give the history of furniture and furnish- 
ings and to increase the general knowledge of the 
buying public, giving a book of reference, which, 
while not exhaustive in scope, is sufficiently de- 
tailed so that the average home furnished will 
have a reasonable idea of the relation of the dif- 
ferent periods and styles in furniture, rugs and 
fabrics. 

The present volume is a revised edition of 
the book which appeared under the same title 
a few years ago. Attractively bound in durable 
cloth ; price, $4.75, postpaid. 








LECTURE BEFORE UPHOLSTERY 
BUYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

O* THE evening of November 17, a lecture 

by John W. Stephenson, of THe Upuot- 
STERER, on the manufacture of cretonnes was 
given at the club rooms of the Upholstery As- 
sociation of America, under the auspices of the 
Upholstery Buyers’ Association. There was an 
unusually large attendance, the three club rooms 
being filled almost to capacity. 

Mr. Stephenson’s talk, which was well illus- 
trated by over sixty interesting lantern slides, em- 
braced the history of fabrics on which designs 
are applied by either machine printing or by 
hand. Beginning with an illustration of the earli- 
est known decorated fabric, Mr. Stephenson de- 
scribed the processes obtaining in ancient India 
and Persia; in France at the time when the im- 
portation of printed fabrics from the East was 
so great as to seriously disturb the infant silk 
industry then under government patronage; in 
England at the time of Bell, who first conceived 
the idea of printing fabrics from a cylinder 
rather than a flat block; and down to the present 
day with its machines capable of turning out 
8,000 yards in a single day. 

The illustrations were very interesting as 
they satisfactorily complemented the lecturer’s 
talk. Among them were slides showing hand- 
block printers at work; a series showing the pro- 
gressive printing of a hand-blocked cretonne in 
eighteen colorings, the slides starting with the 
application of the first color, then the other colors 
progressively up to the completion of the pattern. 
The machine printing series showed all the oper- 
ations in connection with the preparation of the 
cloth, the application of the design to the first 
engraved plate; the engraving of the rollers, also 
the progressive printing of the fabric, color by 
color throughout, a series of twelve colors com- 
pleting the fabric. 

Other illustrations showed the subsequent 
operations of drying, washing, tentering, calendar- 
ing and rolling, giving practicallythe same graphic 
impression of the subject as would be given on an 
excursion through a modern printing plant. 

Among the buyers present was J. V. Swanz, 
with the Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo. There was 
also a thoroughly representative group of New 
York buyers and their staffs, including sales- 
women. It was the first lecture to be given in 
the new rooms, where the entire space was occu- 
pied. The acoustic qualities of the rooms proved 
to be entirely satisfactory. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS’ — a 


EXHIBIT. 

VER four hundred prints were included in 

the collection exhibited by the American 
Federation of Arts at the Sage Foundation Build- 
ing, 130 East Twenty-third Street, in its move- 
ment to increase art appreciation throughout the 
country. The subjects of these prints covered a 
wide range and were classified suitably. They 
were mostly from the work of well known Amer- 
ican artists. Many of the originals were in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and some were 
from private collections. 

This was the second exhibition of the kind 
fostered by the federation, and, like the first one, 
will form one of a number on tour. The exhibit 
closed on December 5. 





ALLIED WALL-PAVPER INDUSTRY’S 
LECTURE ON HOME FURNISHING. 
LECTURE course on practical home fur- 
nishing, working with the actual materials 
purchasable in the market to-day, has been in- 
augurated by the Allied Wall-Paper Industry for 
the benefit of drawing teachers in the New Env- 
land schools. In addition there will be similar 
lectures at the Girls’ City Club of Boston. 

Miss Lucy D. Taylor, formerly head of the 
teachers’ training department and instructor in 
home furnishing at the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, Boston, will have charge of the 
courses. The lectures will be illustrated by both 
moving pictures, slides and examples of mate- 
rials. Also there will be established special dis- 
plays and store demonstrations with the local 
stores for use wherever desirable in any drawing 
department in New England. 





OPENING OF FURNITURE ANNEX 
CELEBRATED. 

N EVENT of the month at Orlando, Fila., 

was the opening of the new furniture annex 
of the Yowell-Drew Co. The new annex is four 
stories, fireproof construction, modern in every 
way, and occupies a frontage of 60 ft. on Central 
Avenue, with a depth of 148 ft. 

The opening was made an impressive event, 
an orchestra furnishing music both afternoon and 
evening, and the entire store was arranged to pre- 
sent an attractive appearance with new stock and 
decorations appropriate to the occasion. This 
department, which is in charge of T. H. Hurl- 
burt, is said to constitute one of the most com- 
plete furniture stores in the state. 
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INTERIOR DECORATION A STUDY 


ARTICLE IIi. 


Being a Series of Articles Covering Qualifications for the Practice of Interior Decoration— 
Phases of the Subject to Be Mastered by the Salesman. 


ONSISTENCY and appropri- 
ateness are _ indispensable 
qualities. Without them, art and 
wealth can accomplish nothing 
that is worth while in the home. 
Consistency applies to the 
structure and design of a room. 
l Appropriateness, not only to 
the utility of a room, but to the 
utility with the occupant and his family as part 
of the composition. In other words, the family 


must enter into the temperament of the room if 
the room is to be ap- 


propriate, 


of % 
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College tlags and banners are appropriate in 
the boy’s room because they mean something; 
they stand for pride in the alumni or fraternity. 
They ring true for the college student, but would 
be most inconsistent for any other occupant. 

The decorator’s art, knowledge, experience 
and feeling should follow his work as the skill 
of narrative follows the plot of the writer. 

A room must have an obvious purpose or 
object; it must have personality and reflect the 
character of the occupant—young or old; man, 
woman or child. 

Above all, it must 
possess material com- 








In composing a 





room, consistency must 
be watched as closely 
as in composing a play 
or story. Think of any 
tale that you have read 
and its character will 
linger in your mind 
because of its 





fort relating to the 
physical or bodily 
needs of the occupant. 

We all know the 
homes that are per- 
meated with cordiality 
and comfort, and we 
know also the house of 





con- 
You remem- 
ber it because it rings 
true—if it is inconsist- 
ent, it jars upon you. 
We cannot apply 
the mediaeval furnish- 
ings, no matter how 
good, nor the gilt fur- 
nishings of the Court 


sistency. 











cheerless environment 
and discomfort. In the 
latter, nothing has been 
planned; the furnish- 
ings have simply hap- 
pened; all is disorder. 
There is no sentiment, 
beauty or comfort in- 
volved in the furnish- 
ings—where all would 








of Louis XV, frail and 
perishable, to the work- 
aday world of to-day. 
The background which 
was right for milady of the powdered hair and 
the gentleman in white stockings and jabot with 
lace at his cuffs, would be anything but right 
nowadays. 

An English dining-room, with its ancient 
armor and relics of the chase, and its old side- 
board laden with family heirlooms was success- 
ful in its time because of its associations. But 
there is little truth or consistency in the applica- 
tion of a Seventeenth Century armorial design 
to the side wall of a barber shop. 
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“We seldom criticize the woman decorator for her 
lack of taste, but usually for her narrowness of 
vision.” 


have been right if fur- 
nished with a view to 
appropriateness. 

It is not sufficient 
to consider the relation of one thing to another— 
the rugs, draperies and furniture, it is imperative 
that the occupant be given due consideration, 
otherwise a room may be consistently furnished 
but decidedly inappropriate. It is manifestly in- 
appropriate to project the qualities of daintiness 
and delicacy into the room of an individual, 
phiegmatic, stolid and lethargic. 

Appropriateness, therefore, means the selec- 
tion of structure, style and color with the indi- 
viduality of the occupant in mind. The styles 








’ 


that we understand as “period styles” cannot be 
relied upon, excepting as a basis upon which to 
work. They were successful in their day be- 
cause of the conditions then existing. But there 
is nothing more dangerous than accepting un- 
conditionally a period style for a modern environ- 
ment. The style may be right, the same as clas- 
sic music is right. But there is nothing worse 
than classic music poorly played. 

We seldom criticise the woman decorator for 
her lack of taste, but usually for her narrowness 
of vision. She possesses, however, certain natural 
qualities that predispose her to the practice of 
this profession, for she has learned at an early 
age the value of consistency and appropriateness 
in the selection of her materials, and style in 
dress according to her complexion, size and age. 

A room is merely a dress for the family and 
should be considered as such if it is to give last- 
ing pleasure and observe propriety. 

Half of the success of a room lies in the 
sentiment of its furnishings. The great trouble 
with most decorators is in the fact that they deal 
solely with the art side of a subject and not with 
the psychological. 

Appropriateness would be more easily attain- 
able if the decorator studied something of the 
tastes of his client. The coldness of the period 
room would be eliminated if it were possible to 
inject into it some of the “sentiment” of the 
family or some of the objects which represent 
the family’s tastes. 





A STAFF MEETING. 


N A recent Monday evening the selling force 

of the curtain department of the Mills & 

Gibb Corp. was invited by the department heads 

to gather round the dinner table for an informal 
conference on the business outook. 

The private dining room of the Kloster 
Klatch was comfortably filled, those present be- 
ing George H. Gardner, Edw. M. Lehr, Frank 
Winterson, James Wright, Charles Hazen, John 
T. Strain, Jack Diamond, W. B. Fitch, Frank J. 
Conway and G. S. Francis, the only absentees be- 
ing Fred Meyer and Wm. Reiner, who were on 
the road at the time. 

After an excellent dinner was disposed of, 
every one present was called on to express his 
views of the business situation and the policy he 
advocated as being the best adapted to meet it. 
The pros and cons of each proposition were free- 
ly discussed, and when the conference ended at 
midnight the decisions arrived at were agreed to 
be mutually advantageous to the customer, the 
firm and the salesmen. 


The spirit of co-operation developed at the 
conference so impressed all present that it was 
then and there agreed that another should be 
held in the near future. 

In the meantime, the new lines planned are 
being prepared and will be announced and placed ~ 
on sale at an early date. 














Modern drapery treatments which reflect the styles of other days. 























THE IMPORTANCE OF DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


By Ropert B. Ety, Westinghouse Lamp Co., New York. wus’ 


HE important part played by artificial light- 

ing in interior decorating has not been fully 
appreciated in the majority of homes to-day. 

This is largely due to the lack of sufficient 
outlets for connecting portable lamps and lighting 
auxiliaries and the unfamiliarity of the average 
householder with the large number of lamps and 
lighting devices available to meet their needs, and 
how such devices can be used to their advan- 
tage. 

Truly the utilitarian purposes of the lighting 
fixture receives first consideration, for without 
light the entire interior is lost to view, while on 
the other hand, too much light from exposed 
lamps will spoil the effect of the decorations and 
result in harmful glare. 

It is only when advantage is taken of the 
flexibility of electric lighting and provision is 
made for many outlets in each room, together 
with the proper selection of lamps from the vast 
assortment of incandescent lamps that- can be 
used, either clear or colored to give any desired 
shade, that the full value of the decorative 
scheme will be realized. 

It is a well known fact that color has a 
psychological significance as it varies in hue, 
value and intensity; by its intrinsic qualities and 
the association of ideas it excites certain definite 
thoughts and feelings in the human mind. This 
fact should be borne in mind, as the lighting of 
any home interior is essentially a part of the 
decorative scheme, and being but a part, the light- 
ing fixture and the light itself should be con- 
sidered as material to completely realize the origi- 
nal plan. To achieve the most artistic results the 
light and light source should not be considered 
as a separate and distinct proposition. Proper 
lighting is the most important means by which 
a room may be made to express the personality 
and individuality of the person for whom it is to 
be an environment. 
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Undoubtedly the decorator tries to express 
the individuality of his client in selecting his color 
scheme, and therefore should know what effect 
will be produced on colored decorations when 
illuminated by artificial light as well as by natural 
light. Different effects will be produced when 
an interior is lighted by various types of lamps, 
such as the Mazda C2 (daylight) lamps, White 
Mazda lamps or the ordinary Mazda B lamps, 
not to mention the manifold effects tiat can be 
created from lamps of various colors. 

Another important factor to be considered is 
the effect of the various hues, the value and the 
intensity of a color scheme upon the average 
individual. The salient attributes of the pre- 
dominating colors are briefly shown in the fol 
lowing : 

Hues: 

Blue—Cold, formal and distant. 

Green—Cool and restful. 

Yellow—Cheerful, brilliant, and unifying. 

Red—Warm, rich, and aggressive. 

Orange—Hot, striking, but decorative. 

Violet—Mournful, mystic and darkening. 
Value: 

Light color tones express youth, femininity, 
gaiety and informality. 

Dark color tones express strength, dignity, 
repose and seriousness. 

Intensity: 

Colors in their full intensity are strong, loud, 
vital and elemental in feeling. 

Colors that have been neutralized express 
subtilty, refinement and charm. 

Natural light varies considerably from noon- 
day sunlight to sunset and produces color changes 
in a room, however, not to the same extent as 
that produced by the artificial light. It may be 
considered desirable to alter the effect of the 
room at night by artistic artificial lighting in con- 
trast to the appearance of the room under natural 





light. As an aid to the decorator in obtaining de- 
sirable lighting effects, tabies are given that indi- 
cate the effect produced by various colored sur- 
faces when viewed under the light of different 
colors, and also the predominating color of the 
light rays from the standard line of Mazda lamps 
as compared with a daylight standard. 





which can be used extensively in obtaining de- 
sired results without resorting to artificial color- 
ing of the bulbs. However, in some interiors the 
superficially colored or natural colored glass 
lamps should be used. 

The light from the White Mazda lamp will 
approximate that of the Mazda C lamp. 





Original Color 
Black 


Errect OF DIFFERENT COLORED LIGHTS ON VARIOUS COLORS 


Red Light 


Orange Light 


Yellow Light 


Green Light 


Blue Light 


Violet Light 








Purplish black Deep maroon Olive yellow Greenish Blue black Faint violet 
brown black 
White Red Orange Light yellow Green - Blue Violet 
Red Intense red Scarlet Orange Brown Violet Reddish violet 
Orange Orange red Intense orange Yellow orange Faint greenish Violet brown Light red 
' yellow o 
Yetlow Orange Yellow orange Orange yellow Yellowish Green Brown, faintly 
- green re 
Light green Reddish gray Yellow green Greenish Intense green Blue green Light purple 
yellow 
Deep green Reddish black Rusty green Yellowish Deep intense Greenish blue Bluish gray 
; green green 
Light blue Violet Orange gray Yellowish Green blue Vivid blue Violet blue 
green 
Deep blue Violet purple Orange gray Green slate Blue green Intense blue Bright blue 
; violet 
Indigo blue Purple, slightly Orange maroon Dull orange Dull green Dark indigo Deep blue 
: violet yellow blue violet 
Violet Purple Red maroon Yellow maroon Bluish green Deep bluish Deep violet 
brown violet 





You will note that the light from the incan- 
descent lamps differs considerably from natural 
light, and by comparing the color differences of 
the source of light with the color of the decora- 
tive scheme you can obtain some idea of how the 
colors will be affected. Should you wish to ob- 
tain a special effect under artificial illumination, 
Table 1 will act as a guide in selecting a colored 
lamp to obtain the effect sought for. 

Diagram I gives the percentage of the prim- 
ary colors of the light from regular Madza lamps 


PER CENT 


CARBoN 
LAMP 


MAZDA 8 
LAMP 


MAZOA C 
LAMP 


MAZOAC-2 
LAMP 


Diagram I. 





“The White Mazda lamp, with its superior 
diffusive qualities, lends itself particularly to in- 
terior decorative treatment and with well selected 
shades or shields of silk of the right tone, it will 
enable the decorator in many instances to accom- 
plish his purpose without resorting to colored 
lamps.” 

From General Station, March, 1918, article 
by W. W. Matur: 


REPRESENTATIVE showing of each of 

the classes of goods manufactured by the 
Scranton Lace Co. is to be found in their new 
catalog, entitled “Interior Decorative Fabrics and 
Embroideries of Quality and Style.” The tex- 
ture of the materials as well as the actual colors 
are well reproduced and should make the cata- 
log a strong selling agent for the Scranton prod- 
ucts. 


HE Collins & Aikman Co., in their New York 
office, have established a lunch room for the 
benefit of the staff, wherein they serve complete 
lunches, cooked on the premises, five days of the 
week. These lunches are served to the staff with- 
out charge, the firm bearing the entire expense. 
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A PAGE OF’ CURRENT DRAPERY TREATMENTS 


From the studio of Wm. Baumgarten & Co. 











A WELL ARRANGED FIREPLACE AND CORNER 


Representative of the work of the late C. Victor Twiss. 









































A scene from David Belasco’s production, “Call the Doctor.” 


IMPROVED DECORATION 


N THE last twenty years, decorations in the 
theater, both on and off the stage, have 
changed to a degree that is astonishing. No 
longer are managers satisfied to have their audi- 
toriums finished in any old fashion so long as 
there is plenty of gilt 
paint and red plush; 
no longer on their 
stages do they use the 
old-fashioned “props” 
as articles of decora- 
tion, usually some- 
thing dirt cheap made 
to look like something 
good and seldom 
achieving that result. 
To-day auditoriums 
are really decorated; 
that is, their wall cov- 
erings, their floor cov- 
erings, the incidental 
furniture aside from 
the regular theater 
chairs, are all 
selected as carefully 
as are the furniture 
and furnishings of 











IN THE THEATER 


damask, the manager orders silk damask and not 
a cheap wall-paper. When a gorgeous massing 
of colored fabrics is desired, as in “Mecca,” the 
fabrics themselves are used, and a character or 
a piece of furniture supposed to be draped in 
cloth of gold is actu- 
ally so draped instead 
of in tinsel as in for- 
mer times. 

In connection 
with this article we 
reproduce a view of 
the new Times Square 
Theater. This audi- 
torium is in the Adam 
styke, which is con- 
sistently carried out 
in every particular. 
Perhaps this style is a 
little too cold, a little 
too formal for the 
small playhouse, 
where an atmosphere 
of informality is de- 
sirable, but it is, 
nevertheless, pleasing 
to note that once hav- 








the best appointed 
homes. The periods 
are carefully followed 
and every detail worked out to create a harmoni- 
ous and pleasing whole. 

And on the stage itself, the “props” have 
given way to the real articles. When a wall is 
described in the author’s script as hung with silk 
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Auditorium of new Times Square Theater. 


ing decided to use the 
Adam style, the build- 
ers and decorators 
stuck to it with a laudable faithfulness. 

The press agents for “Mecca” have claimed 
that this production cost close to a half million 
dollars, and large as this sum may seem, when 
one sees it and calculates the immense yardage 























A scene showing the gorgeous gowning in “Mecca” at the Century Theater 


of handsome fabrics of the most expensive kinds, 
one is disposed to believe that the press agents’ 
story is true and not a fairy tale concocted for 
advertising purposes. 

In the innumerable scenes of this great spec- 
tacle there are in use fabrics of all kinds, from 
the heaviest upholstery brocades to the lightest 
of dress silks. 
draped over the furniture, and adorn the bodies 
It is difficult to esti- 
mate what the dressing of this one show cost, but 


They hang on the walls, are 
of the actors and actresses. 


it is easily seen that it ran into thousands of 
dollars. 

Another illustration that we publish is a set 
from David Belasco’s production, “Call the Doc- 
tor.” We call attention to the excellent furnish- 
ings of this scene which are in perfect harmony 
even to the scenic wall-paper adorning the walls. 

To-day the theatrical manager knows that 
he must give his public the best in the way. of 
stage decoration. No longer will people flock to 
see a production cheaply or carelessly put to- 
gether. Through the magazines and the different 
educational campaigns, the public has become 
familiar with what is good in decoration, in 
decorative and dress fabrics, and when these 
are shown on the stage they expect the real 
and the beautiful at no matter what the cost. 


ADJUDGED UNFAIR COMPETITION. 
HE Federal Trade Commission recently 
handed down a decision that “the giving of 
premiums, by manufacturers, to salesmen of job- 
bers handling their products to induce these 
salesmen to push the sale of their products above 
similar products of competing concerns, was an 
unfair method of competition.” An order was 
issued by the commission to a firm, concerning 
which a complaint had been made, to discontinue 
the practice. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION OF 
CLOCKS. 

HE Orsenigo Co., Inc., are showing an ex- 

tremely interesting collection of bracket and 
hall clocks. They were purchased by Eugene 
Orsenigo on his trip to England last Spring and 
have only recently arrived in this country. 

The clocks date from about 1750, and all 
have the original works, which have been gone 
over by an expert clock maker since their arrival 
here. All the clocks strike the hour by a bell 
arrangement, and some have the old string ar- 
rangements which permit of ascertaining the 
hour at any time by a chime attachment. 

The clocks are finished in different lacquer 
work, some being. in tortoise-shell finish. 
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Amaranth pattern on an 
unusual. mottled ground. 


THREE REMARKABLE VELVETS. 
E SPEAK of Sixteenth Century velvets 
with a total lack of appreciation of what 
this type of velvet really means. The term “vel- 
vet” originally applied to any fabric with a 
napped service. Unquestionably some of the 
early velvets, especially those of the Fourteenth 
Century, were produced with a flock surface. 
Later on, velvets were produced in a variety of 
ways and limited only by the skill and inventive- 
ness of the weaver. 

In Italy, late in the Sixteenth Century, this 
skill rose to the highest possible degree and fab- 
rics were made which combined in the pattern— 
velvet, embroidery, silk and gold in equal propor- 
tions, the velvet being utilized purely as a deco- 
rative feature of the design and not constituting 
the principal material. 

A very remarkable collection of this school 
of fabric is being shown at J. H. Thorp & Co.’s, 
including at least twenty patterns with three to 
five colorations to a pattern. We say “remark- 
able” because they not only represent the finest 
technique of velvet manufacture, but at least 
three of the treatments have been seldom, if ever, 
seen in this country. 

The first is a Velours de Gene, a most pleas- 
ing treatment of the early Seventeenth Century 
Classic design with cut and uncut pile, in ama- 
ranth with a ground of mottled gray. 

One of these patterns is a Sixteenth Century 
design in velvet on a linen background, repro- 
duced with all the marks and appearance of age. 
Pattern number is 16,940. 

Another shows the reverse of the usual char- 
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Antiqued linen ground with 
velvet pattern. 





Reversed technique: Black vel- 
vet ground with multi-colored 
broché pattern. 


acteristics, the ground being of velvet with the 
pattern brought up in a multiplicity of colors in 
the Italian Renaissance style. This pattern num- 
ber is 17,234. 

Naturally the most elaborate textile work of 
the early Renaissance was done for the church, 
and the reproductions that Mr. Bomann has 
brought over are in most cases of that origin. 

Velvet as we know it to-day, with the even 
pile, was not known to Europe until some time 
between 1550 and 1625. Up to that time the 
process of making was not specialized. A man 
who made velvets also made damasks, cloths of 
gold and brocades. It was not until late in the 
Seventeenth Century that velvet was made in any 
quantity. 

A few of the patterns shown in the Thorp 
collection are of that type, which were made by 
Gallatier and Blache, who in 1687 had a machine 
which produced mechanically small woven pat- 
terns. Up to that time the cloth had to be em- 
broidered by hand or brocaded on a hand loom. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIENCE. 

A. CAMBERE, Oriental ruz connoisseur 

¢ and importer returned to New York last 
month after a six months’ trip to the Orient, ac- 
companied by his wife and two children. The 
party were fellow passengers with General Ni- 
velle on the SS. La Lorraine. Mr. Cambere’s 
son, Edgar, was the youngest to sign the testi- 
monial presented by the passengers to the dis- 
tinguished officer. The boy is now the proud pos- 
sessor of a wrist watch, a personal gift from the 


. general. 























A section of the upholstery floor, J. L. Hudson Co. 


NEW IDEAS IN DEPARTMENT 
-ARRANGEMENT. 
HE J. L. Hudson Co. have recently entirely 
rearranged and refixtured their upholstery 
floor, and in their accomplishment of this they 
have inaugurated some very unusual features. 
Thus, for instance, their upholstery depart- 
ment is a department entirely without counters or 
shelves, the only storage place being provided by 
a practical drapery cabinet that is shown in one 
of the accompanying illustrations, while measur- 


‘ing space is provided by an occasional empty table 


containing a measureograph. 

Everything in the department is movable, in- 
cluding the decorations which surround the col- 
umns, and it is possible to rearrange the whole 
department, with the help of a few porters, in the 
course of an hour or two. The elasticity of ar- 
rangement which this provides will be readily 
appreciated by an examination of the views 
which accompany this article. 


The floor of this department is covered with 
a neutral brown carpet with which the mahogany 
fixtures blend particularly well. One of the 
photographs shows a corner of the department 
where there is arranged a French-door effect with 
double rod fixtures, which not only promote the 
display of merchandise for general display pur- 
poses, but whereon the customer may be shown 
specific draperies as they would appear in her 
own home. 

Attractive displays are arranged in the front 
of the department, so that when a customer steps 
off the elevator she is immediately in the midst 
of a beautiful display of drapery fabrics, which 
lend a pleasing atmosphere to the floor. 

Mr. Owen, on his return from Europe re- 
cently, brought back some fine tapestries, which 
they have placed over the elevators and around 
the walls of the department. 

Next to the drapery department is a new rug 
department, which has also been arranged with 


\ department without counters or shelving. 






































an idea for the open appearance of the floor. 

In connection with both departments they 
operate extensive workrooms, located in another 
building, where they are provided with space that 
would be difficult to give them in the main build- 
ing. 





“MADE PRINCIPALLY OF WOOL.” 
O. W. & J. SLOANE we are indebted for a 
letter giving the following information: 
“The Treasury Department at Washington 
has clarified the meaning of the words ‘made 
principally of wool,’ in the regulation governing 
the tax on rugs and floor coverings under section 
904, subdivision 1, of the Revenue Law of 1918. 
The office of the Treasury Department holds that 
the words ‘made principally of wool’ shall be 
deemed to mean that the wool therein is the chief 
component material in value, weight and bulk; in 


other words, if the wool (one of the component 
materials of the rug) is exceeded in value or in 
weight or in bulk by any other single component 
material, the rug is taxable under section 904, 
subdivision 1, at 10 per cent. of the amount for 
which sold in excess of $5 per square yard when 
sold for consumption for use. 

“However, if the wool exceeds every other 
single component material in value, also in weight 
and also in bulk, the rug is exempt from tax im- 
posed by section 904, subdivision 1. For example, 
if in a rug the percentages:of materials are as 
follows: 


Value Weight Bulk 
MGIEE ceicickuacasiints 40% 40% 40% 
Ce oc Fet sco oes 35% 35% 35% 
Ree te 25% 25% 25% 


wool being the component material exceeding 
every other single component material in value, 


This illustration shows the.cabinet for keeping stock, mentioned in the text. 
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Renaissance. Brussels, Sixteenth Century. 
of His Father, Philip of Macedon.” 
7 ‘in. x 12 ft. 10 in. 


in weight and in bulk, the rug would be exempt 
from tax. 

“However, if the percentages of materials 
are as follows: 


Value Weight Bulk 
WEE: GRurtiaveckend 40% 35% 35% 
es eee 35% 45% 35% 
WE: ccica aaiedweerd 25% 20% 30% 


wool being exceeded in weight by the cotton, the 
rug is subject to tax on the price for which sold 
in excess of the amount hereinbefore set forth.” 





DESIGNS OF THE NEAR FUTURE. 
HE foreign manufacturers of upholstery 
goods have exhausted the floriated and ver- 
dure motifs and are now going in strong for ani- 
mal and human figures, utilizing in modified and 
miniature form the details to be found in tap- 


“Alexander and His Mother, Olympias, Dismissed from the Court 
From the collection of Lord Braye, Stanford Hall, Leicester. 
Sold at the Charles sale for $4,500. See text on page 59. 


Size 11 ft. 


estries of all ages. The human form in.design 
is not a new thought, but it comes as a new 
effect to-day because so long abandoned. 

It was a motif much used in the Gothic 
period, frequently in the Renaissance develop- 
ment, and especially in early Louis XIV. Italian 
Gothic was always conspicuous with allegorical 
figures and the work undertaken for churches 
was always replete with human examples. 

During the Louis XV period, and later dur- 
ing the period of the Directoire, there was a re- 
vival of human motifs, a result of the study of 
the early Classics. To-day, however, European 
designers are adapting liberally the figure work 
and pictorial designs of the old tapestries, alter- 
ing them so that the details juxtaposed will bal- 
ance properly in the production of goods in the 
piece. 
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A DISCUSSION OF PRICE GUARANTEES 


N INTERESTING report of the Chamber 

of Commerce of the United States concern- 
ing the practice of giving guarantees against price 
decline is set forth in the bulletin of the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of this body, re- 
leased for publication three weeks ago. 

Without any argument for or against the 
matter of price guarantees, we are glad to present 
herewith the features of the chamber’s finding, 
giving some of the leading arguments both in 
favor of and against the practice. 

It.was claimed by manufacturers who favor 
the practice that: 

“Tt secures orders for his product in advance 
of the needs of the purchaser, enabling him to 
run his factory more steadily and arrange the use 
of his labor and raw materials to better advan- 
tage; enables him to ship his product as soon as 
finished and avoid the expense of warehousing it ; 
secures larger orders and a larger volume of busi- 
ness; makes it possible for him to ship in car- 
loads and avoid the expense of handling smaller 
shipments ; assists in marketing new brands; re- 
duces the number of salesmen’s trips, since an 
entire season’s business can be secured in one 
order ; prevents cancellations in a falling market: 
is a strong means of getting business and is 
necessary to manufactures of bulky product, 
difficult of storage. 

“Arguments favoring the practice from the 
wholesaler’s and retailer’s standpoints are as 
follows: It protects them against loss due to a 
falling market ; permits early orders; avoids de- 
lays in shipment; insures ample stocks to meet 
unusual demands; permits ordering in large lots 
to save freight ; permits placing orders more free- 
ly; responsibility for fixing prices should rest on 
the manufacturer because he is better posted con- 
cerning the prices of raw materials and primary 
markets; wholesaler’s margin of profit is too 
small to risk market reductions: permits the 
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handling of goods on a smaller margin, and 
therefore makes lower prices to consumer; 
enables small wholesalers to compete with larger 
concerns; enables small wholesalers to buy in 
large units; prevents manufacturers from selling 
direct to consumers, since the latter cannot order 
in advance; necessary where goods are shipped 
long distances. 

“Arguments in general opposed to the prac- 
tice are as follows: That it is an unsound, unfair 
business practice. Unsound because it creates an 
artificial volume of orders for the manufacturer, 
on all of which his amount of net return is un- 
certain until a considerable time after all fabri- 
cating processes have been finished; unfair be- 
cause it puts the wholesaler’s and retailer’s just 
share of liability for market fluctuations upon the 
manufacturer, instead of preserving the equitable 
rule of requiring each trade agency to carry its 
own burden of liability. 

“That the practice tends to keep prices up 
because if a considerable number of manufactur- 
ers in one line of production have guaranteed 
prices and have, therefore, placed themselves in 
a position to suffer loss if prices decline, their 
entire influence will naturally be exerted to pre- 
vent a decline. 

“That if a majority of the manufacturers 
in one line of production have guaranteed prices 
and will lose if they decline, the price cannot be 
reduced, because none of that particular product 
can be secured except through the agency of the 
manufacturers who have guaranteed and who are 
bound to try to maintain the prices until the lia- 
bility under their guarantee has been discharged. 

“That the practice operates to harass the 
small manufacturer because he must, in compe- 
tition with his more powerful business rivals, 
who are guaranteeing prices, also offer this in- 
ducement to purchasers although he is not able 
financially to safely incur such a responsibility. 








“That it introduces into trade an element oi 
uncertainty and encourages speculation, that it 
encourages overproduction on the part of tie 
manufacturer in that, due to the abnormal orders 
received, the volume of possible business seems 
to be larger than it really is; that it disturbs the 
well established rule, which has proven to be 
sound and conservative, of fixing finally the sell- 
ing price of goods at the time of the transaction. 

“That it tends to deceive both the manufac- 
turer and wholesaler, because the latter, since he 
is guaranteed against loss, is tempted to relax his 
vigilance in watching and studying the basic in- 
fluences in his market and in estimating conser- 
vatively his real needs, and the former (the 
manufacturer) has an abundance of orders in 
sight, tut taken under a contract which may com- 
pel him to fill them at a loss. 

There are certain features of this form of 
sale transaction upon which both sides agree, and 
which should be carefully considered. 

“The manufacturer’s guarantee involves him 
in a liability of unknown degree; it introduces an 
element of speculation and uncertainty into his 
business ; according to the law of a fair division 
of trade risk, he is carryine the burden of the 
wholesaler’s business and oftentimes that of the 
retailer, over which he has no control. 

“The affirmative statements that the practice 
favored purchasing ‘freely,’ carrying ‘ample 
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From the Louis C. Pedlar Studio. 


stocks,’ ordering in ‘large quantities,’ and still did 
not encourage excessive and speculative buying 
are difficult to reconcile when considered in con- 
nection with the fact that the terms of transac- 
tion were such that the buyer could not suffer 
loss, no matter how much he purchased. 

“Manufacturers of the same product, under 
like conditions, took opposite sides on the ques- 
tion, suggesting the inference that if one manu- 
facturer could get along without it, the other 
could. It was argued by the negative that if no 
manufacturers guaranteed prices, orders would 
be placed early regardless of it, in order to avoid 
delay in securing stocks in rush seasons. 

“Among the trade lines represented at the 
hearing favoring the guaranteeing of prices were 
the following: Agricultural implements, automo- 
bile equipment, canning, cotton, drugs, dry-goods, 
fly-paper, food manufacturers and food stuffs, 
gas and gas engines, groceries, hardware, iron 
anc steel, lighting equipment, lumber, machinery, 
machine tools, mill supplies, oil—edible, overalls, 
paint and varnish, paper, plumbing supplies, roof- 
ing, screens, shirts, shovels, silos, tents, awnings, 
etc.; toilet articles, walnut growers, woolen tex- 
tiles. ra, 

“The lines opposing the guaranteeing of 
prices were as follows: Alfalfa, automobile ac- 
cessories, automobile tractors, blacksmith’s sup- 
plies, box makers, brass and bronze products, 
cerea's, chemicals, chocolate, cloth, coffee, cord- 
age and rope, cotton, cvestuff, electrical supplies, 
metal filing eyjuipment, food, glycerin, groceries, 
hardware, honey, hosiery, house furnishings, iron 
and steel, jellies, knit goods, live stock, lumber, 
machinery, milling, molasses and syrups, nuts, 
oil and petroleum, overalls, paint and varnish, 
paper, paper boxes, paper roofine, peanuts, 
plumbers’ supplies, salt, saws, shoes, rubber, soap, 
solder, tacks, tin plate, tires, typewriter ribbons. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that the hearing 
was a voluntary one and those in attendance rep- 
resented in some cases only individual interest 
and frequent! not more than one in a single line, 
although some lines were represented more exten- 
sively. 

“Just what influence the guarantee of prices 
has had on the recent flood of cancelled orders 
was not developed at this hearing, but it is well 
to consider what the effect may be on business 
in anv line where regular trade practices are de- 
parted from to meet possible emergencies and 
which, when business again becomes normal, by 
custom may be continued.” 
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AN ATTRACTIVE LIVING "ROOM TREATMENT 


Installed in a Chicago residence by Alexander H. Revell & Co. The cretonne is from the line of Montague & Co. 















































SIDE-WALL TREATMENT IN THE FRENCH CLASSIC 
SPIRIT 


The work of the late C. Victor Twiss. 




















TO PROMOTE CONFIDENCE IN CONTRACTS 


N IMPORTANT meeting of manufacturers 
and textile association representatives was 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, December 1. The meeting had been 
called to consider the problem of “Commercial 
Contracts,” as a continuation of the initial meet- 
ing held in Philadelphia, mentioned in the No- 
vember UPHOLSTERER. 

At the Philadelphia meeting a temporary 
committee was appointed consisting of Joseph R. 
Grundy, Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, chairman; Charles J. Webb, Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association; Andrew S. Webb, 
Cotton Yarn Merchants’ Association; C. Stanley 
Hurlbut, Philadelphia Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association; Fred A. Rakestraw, 
Cotton. Yarn Merchants’ Association; H. H. Bos- 
worth, Cloth Manufacturers’ Association; John 
Fisler, Manufacturers’ Association of West 
Philadelphia; H. G. Fetteroff, National Floor 
Covering Manufacturers’ Association; Col. John 
P. Wood, Worsted Manufacturers’ Association ; 
David Kirschbaum, Clothing Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; Frederick Mayer, Sweater and Knitted 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association; Theodore 
Miller, Upholstery Manufacturers’ Association ; 
William L. Turner, Lace Curtain Manufacturers’ 
Association; Joseph Rambo, Seamless Hosiery 
Association; Millard D. Brown, Woolen Yarn 
Manufacturers’ Association; R. A. Lukens, Knit 
Fabrics Association; M. G. Curtis, Plush Asso- 
cation; S. D. Bausher, National Association 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 

At the meeting of December 1, this commit- 
tee presented its report and recommended the 
formation of an organization, on the lines men- 
tioned below, to be known as the National Bureau 
of Commercial Contracts. 

Purpose: To overcome the evils resulting 
from the failure to observe the obligations of 
commercial contracts between buyer and seller. 

Membership: The membership shall be com- 
posed of delegates from each association or trade 
participating in the activities for which this or- 
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ganization is created, such delegates to be elected 
or appointed by the trade organization which they 
will represent. 

Financing: The expenses of the bureau shall 
be defrayed by contributions rateably contributed 
by the constituent membership. 

Officers: The officers of the bureau shall be: 
Chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary and 
treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at the 
annual meeting of the bureau and who shall 
serve, each, one year, or until their successors are 
elected. 

Executive Committee: There shall be an ex- 
ecutive committee consisting of twenty-one mem- 
bers who, in conjunction with the officers, shall 
carry out the policy as determined by the mem- 
bership of the bureau, and be elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the members in annual meeting 
assembled. 

Activities : The following are suggestions for 
activities of the bureau for carrying out the pur- 
poses for which this organization is effected: 

(a) To prescribe such uniform conditions 
of sale as shall effectuate the purposes of the 
bureau. 

(b) To establish a uniform type of com- 
mercial contract, to provide for arbitration of 
all disputes arising under such contracts. 

(c) To provide rules of procedure for 
the arbitration of such contracts and the en- 
forcement thereof. 

(d) To encourage a mutual respect for 
such contracts. 

(e) To conduct a campaign of publicity 
emphasizing the evil consequences arising from 
the cancellation or other breach of contract be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

(f) To endeavor to effect such necessary 
and desirable changes in state and national 
laws as are essential to the just enforcement of 
contracts and to uphold the integrity of Ameri- 
can business ethics. 

(g) To endeavor to cause commercial 
rating agencies to incorporate in their reports 








a statement of the tendency toward cancella- 
tion of contracts of the firm reported. 
Suggested clause to be made part of all contracts: 

“This order is given and accepted with the 
mutual understanding that it is subject to all the 
conditions contained in the rules of the National 
Bureau of Commercial Contracts that are in 
effect on the date hereof.” 

The report of the committee was adopted 
together with a resolution appointing Col. John 
P. Wood, of the Worsted Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, as permanent chairman with the power to 
appoint twenty-one members of the bureau to act 
as an executive committee. 

Prior to the adoption of the resolution, the 
gathering was addressed by J. Harry Tregoe, of 
the National Association of Credit Men; Benj. 
Paskus, counsel for the Silk Association of 
America, and Mr. Dribben, of the Cotton Textile 
Merchants’ Association, who discussed at length 
the necessity for the activities of such a bureau 
and the success which had attended the work of 
the bureau of contracts of the Silk Association, 
and the similar organization in connection with 
the Cotton Textile Merchants’ Association. 

It was pointed out that the New York State 
law, which regards the result of commercial arbi- 
tration in almost the light of a judgment, is a de- 
sirable one, and like legislation should be obtained 
in other states to govern intrastate commerce, 
with a federal regulation to cover interstate tran- 
sactions. Regarding commercial rating reports, 
it was explained that note is made of fires, which 
are often unfortunate occurrences, whereas in- 
formation concerning claims and cancellations, 
which is much more important, is not included. 

The meeting was unanimous in its approval 
of the movement, the progress of which will be 
watched with a great deal of interest by all the 
textile trades in particular, and by wholesalers 
and manufacturers in general. 





COMMEMORATING AN ANNIVERSARY. 
NE of the most attractive and artistic book- 
lets we have seen in many years has just 
been issued by the firm of S. Karpen & Bros. as 
a historical record of the growth and ideals of 
this firm. The book is called “Karpen Crafts- 
manship,” and its distribution commemorates the 
fortieth anniversary of the firm, which was estab- 
lished in 1880. 
As an example of artistic printing the book 
is unique. It is bound in board covers with imi- 





tation leather effect, and contains but twenty-four 
pages of text printed in two colors. 

‘The firm of S. Karpen & Bros. have fac- 
tories in Chicago, New York, and Michigan, and 
maintain permanent furniture exhibits in Chicago 
and New York City. To have attained this 
magnitude in forty years from the first little 
workroom established by S. Karpen in 1880 is a 
record that justifies the pride of the firm in its 
remarkable achievement. 

This little volume contains an interesting re- 
cital of the milestones passed during the years. 





CONCERNING BUSINESS CONDITIONS. 
N DISCUSSING his recent trip of five weeks, 
covering the larger cities of the Middle West, 
E. R. Lee, secretary of the Persian Rug Manu- 
factory, stated that “he had found that most of 
the merchants had anticipated the present busi- 
ness depression and were putting their houses in 
order for a normal and healthy resumption of 
business in the Spring. 

“There is a diversity of opinion as to the 
period which will elapse before buying is fully 
resumed. Some merchants feel that the year’s 
turn will see business improve, while others feel 
that normal buying cannot be expected before 
Spring. Nearly all residence building has been 
deferred to a large degree and it is natural to 
expect that that particular activity will not be 
under way until after the Winter is over. 

“The professional decorator is still busy on 
work in hand and looking forward to big new 
residence work to come in the Spring.” 





IF I KNEW YOU AND YOU KNEW ME. 


F I knew you and you knew me, 
’Tis seldom we would disagree: 
But never having yet clasped hands, 

We often fail to understand 

That each intends to do what’s fair 
And treat each other “on the square.” 
How little of complaint there’d be 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


If ere we ship you by mistake, 

Or in your bill some error make, 
From irritation you'd be free 

If I knew you and you knew me. 
Or when some goods you fire back, 
And make a kick on this or that, 
We'd take it in good part you see, 
If I knew you and you knew me. 
With customers ten thousand strong, 
Occasionally things will go wrong; 
But any time you come this way, 
Drop in, and let us pass the day. 

Tll bet we’d get on famously 

If I knew you and you knew me. 


—With apologies to anonymous author. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE LITTLE SHOP 


“HELLO, NEIGHBOR!” Say It! Mean It! Show Your Neighborhood Dealer That You 
Appreciate His Services By Giving Him Your Trade.” 


N ADVERTISING card carrying the 

above text is being displayed in the subway 
cars, urging the public to support the “neighbor- 
hood” dealer, and an association has been organ- 
ized to stand back of this “neighborhood” propa- 
ganda. 

In upper New York the neighborhood shop 
has developed wonderfully. To many people it is 
a great wonder that with all the high rents, these 
small shops are able to exist; but the explanation 
is simple. They succeed because they show by 
their window displays that they are worthy of 
success. 

For example: There is many an upholsterer 


Perhaps the “neighborhood propaganda” has 
had something to do with it. 

If it has, it wouldn’t be a bad idea for the 
small town stores (whose customers are drifting 
by trolley lines to the larger nearby cities) to 
cultivate a similar sentiment, backed up by prac- 
tical window demonstrations that will encourage 
confidence in quality of stock and quality of serv- 
ice; for, after all, it is quality that has brought 
the little shops up out of the dumps. 

It has been a metamorphosis akin tothe trans- 
formation of the tobacco shop, and we can, many 
of us, remember the kind that prevailed twenty 
years ago—reeking with the smell of snuff, 

















“__With a plate glass front anda liberal display of furniture, draperies, lamps and 
lamp-shades.” 


in this uptown neighborhood who a few years 
ago was content with a shop full of tow, curled 
hair and mattress supplies displayed in disheveled 
array behind dirty windows; to-day he has a 
store with a plate glass front and a liberal display 
of furniture, draperies, a few samples of good 
wall-paper, lamps and lamp-shades, and has dis- 
covered that he can command a fair proportion 
of the patronage of the over-crowded apartment 
house district. These patrons find it convenient 
to have him in for the various workroom jobs, 
and, impressed by his offerings and the charm of 
his shop, they drift to his place for many of the 
purchases that they used to buy downtown. 
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tobacco and boiled cabbage, the attendant in his 
shirt sleeves, an unwashed and unkempt indi- 
vidual emerging sulkily from the kitchen in the 
rear of the shop to wait upon you. 

And in the same way, the old-fashioned up- 
holstery shop has disappeared, especially in good 
neighborhoods. 

Oliver Olson has grown from a very little 
merchandise shop into a department store, all on 
neighborhood trade. Edwin Dumble, from the 
littlest decorative shop on Broadway, now occu- 
pies a pretentious establishment. The Buchova 
Art Shop has one establishment on Amsterdam 
Avenue up in the Nineties, and another on Broad- 





way. They keep eight or ten people busy in their 
workroom in the rear—and it is all from the 
trade in their immediate neighborhood. Collings 
& Collings have built up a big business, and the 
Adelphi Art and Interior Decorating Co., up in 
the Hundreds on Broadway, is attracting much 
attention with their really beautiful window dis- 
plays, and there are plenty of others. 

We find this same development in wall- 
paper. Alfred Peats has shown the paper-hanger 
how to do it with a window display that is just 
as impressive with furniture, draperies, lamps 
and lamp-shades as it is with wall-paper. One 
line helps the other. 

Of course, for the man content with stuffing 
mattresses and hanging window-shades, a dirty 
shop is all right; but if he wants to do anything 
better, he has to keep his windows clean and the 
things behind them so displayed that they will 
carry the power of conviction. The neighborhood 
trade will support him if he is worthy of support. 

Women no longer find it necessary to go to 
the big stores for their gowns and millinery, nor 
for their upholsteries or furniture. Indeed, for 
much of the work that goes into the home, it is an 
economy to patronize the neighborhood shop. 
And there is no reason why the man who is em- 
ployed as a convenience in the neighborhood for 
the window-shade work, awnings and slip-covers 
should not supply the more important demands, 
providing he has the goods. 

Hark ye, all ye small-town men—brace up! 

You may be a good workroom man; you 
may be a competent mechanic, but all of your 
skill will avail you little if you don’t put up a 
front—and the best front you can put up is a 
window front with plate glass, and a well dis- 
played demonstration of your good taste and mer- 
chandise. 





NEW CORPORATION FORMED. 

ITH the close of this year the Barbe-Mc- 

Kenzie Corp. will take over, by purchase, 
the business and interests of the firm of Alex. 
Jamieson & Co., carried on at 151 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, the business carried on under the 
latter name being thereby dissolved. 

The Barbe-McKenzie Corp. will continue to 
manufacture and distribute the lines produced 
under the registered name Darvel Fabrics, and 
will have associated with them the same execu- 
tive and sales organization, which will be con- 
tinued at the same address where their lines have 
become so well known in the partnership hitherto 
maintained under the name of Alex. Jamieson 
& Co. 

While this firm will now operate under a 
name which more closely identifies Messrs. Barbe 
and McKenzie with the organization directed by 
them for several years, so far as we are informed, 
it will make no difference in the character of the 
goods they will handle. They have built up a 
reputation for unusual things in madras piece 
goods, tapestries, cretonnes, curtain nets and 
casement fabrics, which during the last few years 
have taken a foremost place in the New York 
market and on the road, and the prestige thus 
gained will be preserved and added to under the 
name which the corporation now assumes. 


N THE forthcoming exhibition in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of “work done by 
manufacturers and designers,” Cheney Bros. are 
to show samples of the advertisements appearing 
in THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
as well as booklets which their publicity depart- 
ment is preparing. As examples of art as applied 
to advertising, their exhibit will attract much at- 
tention. 








1—Hand-made 
fern pot or vase. 





frame 


2—Door- 


brass 








knocker, antique design, Adam 
pattern. 3—Door-knocker, Me- 
dusa pattern. 4—Two-branch 
candlestick, Queen Anne. . From 
the line of Cluse, Ltd., London. 














THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’S 

MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBITION. 

N IMPORTANT exhibition of manufac- 

turers’ goods, the inspiration for which has 
been gleaned from exhibits in the Metropolitan 
Museum, will be held in the museum on De- 
cember 17, remaining for examination during a 
considerable period. 

While it is impossible for us to describe any 
of the exhibits prior to the opening of the exhi- 
bition, an idea of the value of the display may be 
gathered from the following list of entries cover- 
ing materials which enter principally into the 
work of interior decoration. The exhibitors in 
these various divisions include the following: 

Decorative Accessories, including Painted 
Fabrics: Helma Boeker, Edward F. Caldwell & 
Co., Inc., Jessie L. Clough, Edgewater Tapestry 
Looms, Flambeau Shops, J. W. Gillis & Co., Floy 
K. Hanson, J. M. & A. T. Hewlett, Mrs. M. E. 
D. Jenkinson, Kantack, Heath & Warman, Inc., 
La Cagnini Furniture Co., Nathan & Margon, 
Scranton Lace Co., Fulton W. Smith, Adelaide 
Werner. 

Furniture: P. Albano, Francis H. Bacon, 
Francis H. Bacon Co., Aug. Casiraghi, Inc., S. 
Edelman, Alice S. Erskine, Erskine-Danforth 
Corp., Inc., Fred A. Ford, J. W. Gillis & Co., 
Good Furniture Magazine, Gus Hahn, Floy K. 
Hanson, F. J. Kegel, Kensington Mfg. Co., An- 
tonio La Cagnini, La Cagnini Furniture Co., F. 
Dumont Littell, E. Moyer, New York Galleries, 
John Polachek, John Polachek Bronze & Iron 
Co., W. & J. Sloane, Fulton W. Smith, Somma 
Shops, Warfield Shops, Charles R. Yandell & 
Co. 

Leatherwork: Michael J. Kilmartin, Charles 
R. Yandell & Co. 

Lighting Fixtures: Edward F. Caldwell & 
Co., Inc., Leon R. Howard, Walter W. Kantack, 
Kantack, Heath & Warman, Inc., Alvin J. Tuck, 
Alvin J. Tuck Co., Percy S. Warman. 

Pottery and Porcelains: Frank G. Holmes, 
Lenox, Inc., Rookwood Pottery Co. 

Rugs: Artloom Rug Mills, R. P. Bennett, 
Costikyan & Co., Frank A. Haas, M. J. Whittall 
Co. 

Tapestry: Warren Dahler, Edgewater Tap- 
estry Looms, Lorentz Kleiser. 

Textiles, Woven and Printed: Sidney Blu- 
menthal & Co., Inc., Helma Boeker, Flambeau 
Shops, Graffin & Dolson, J. M. & A. T. Hewlett, 
Edward Maag, H. R. Mallinson & Co., Marshall 
Field & Co., Nathan & Margon, Mrs. Marion 
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Poor, Coulton Waugh, Witcombe, McGeachin & 
Co. 

Miscellaneous: Jessie L. Clough, lacquer 
work; J. W. Gillis & Co., book-ends; Edward 
Maag, upholstery trimmings. 





W. & J. SLOANE ENTERTAIN ART-IN- 
TRADES CLUB. 

N THE evening of December 17, the Art-in- 

Trades Club will visit the showrooms of W. 
& J. Sloane and be accorded an opportunity of 
viewing the remarkable collection of decorative 
furnishings arranged in appropriate surround- 
ings. The building will be specially opened for 
the club on this occasion, with entrance on Forty- 
seventh Street. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


BLacksTonE, Mass.—Arthur Sheehan has opened 
a new wall-paper and paint store. 

Hacerstown, Mp.—U. S. Furniture Co., Crum & 
Kale, proprietors, have removed from 130 N. Jonathan 
Street to 21 E. Franklin Street. 

Oneonta, N. Y.—Oneonta 
undergoing alterations. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J—Cooper Chain Store, wall- 
paper, have leased store at 905 Atlantic Avenue, and 
will open branch when alterations are completed. 


New Lonpon, Conn.—Walter A. Smith & Co., Inc., 
paint, wall-paper and pictures, are occupying new quar- 
ters at 577 Bank Street, formerly at 247 State Street. 

-Bripceport, Conn.—M. Quinn & Co., furniture, 
have leased a building at 240 State Street, and store at 
981 Broad Street, for their use. 


READING, Pa.—David S. Gilbert, furniture, has 
taken temporary quarters on Center Street, between 
Sixth and Seventh streets. 


Norwicu, N. Y.—B. R. Norwood will open a paint 
and wall-paper business at 11 Lackawanna Avenue. 
First floor of property to be greatly improved. 

OrLANbO, FLa.—Orlando Paint and Wall-Paper 
Co. in new quarters in the McElroy Building, Church 
Street. 

WasuinctTon, D. C.—New England Antique Fur- 
niture Co. will open at 1417 U Street, N. W. 

ToLepo, On10.—Lion Dry Goods Co. have bought 
lots adjoining present building and will erect a four- 
story addition. 

Bancor, Me.—Farrar Furniture Co. have leased 
building at 93-105 Maine Street. Will install new plate 
glass front and make extensive alterations. 

Newark, N. J.—Globe Carpet and Oilcloth Co. 
have leased premises at 872-874 Broad Street. Will open 
branch store. Main office, 142 Main Street, Paterson, 
N. J. 

Dayton, Oun10.—Gift Shop, 20 W. Second Street. 
New. 

Asany, N. Y.—M. Lurie Co. have purchased two 
buildings adjoining present property. Will extend their 
business into the four stores, making the largest store 
in Albany. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Dutton Corp., furniture, 
has incorporated, capital, $100,000. Incorporators, F. R. 
Hansell, 3901 Chestnut Street. 


(Continued on page 92h.) 
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BETTER FURNISHED HOMES MEAN 
GREATER HAPPINESS. 

HERE has been recently organized in con- 

nection with the Canadian furniture indus- 
try, under the auspices of the Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ “Better Furnished 
Homes” campaign, conducted by the Home Fur- 
nishings Bureau, with headquarters in the Bank 
of Hamilton Building at Toronto. 

The campaign is intended to interest four 
distinct classes—manufacturers, travelers, retail- 
ers and consumers. The manufacturers are ap- 
pealed to through a program of group advertising 
for the purpose of creating a general demand. 

The influence of the traveler is sought along 
purely promotive lines. Wherever the traveling 
man goes he will carry to his customer the influ- 
ence of the program, explaining its advantages 
and soliciting the co-operation of the retail mer- 
chant. 


Association, a 


‘BETTER FURNISHED 





The retailer will benefit not only by schemes 
for helpful advertising, but he will also be sup- 
plied with window decoration leads. 

As a further development of the plan, 
through the activities of the bureau, these three 
classes, manufacturers, travelers and retailers, 
will be brought together at various points, where 
meetings will be held and addressed by speakers, 
who will explain the nature of the campaign and 
assist in carrying out the details in that particular 
neighborhood. 

In addition to this there will be a local ref- 
erence library of books and magazines dealing 
with topics that furniture dealers are most inter- 
ested in as affecting their business. 

With regard to the consumer, the campaign 
will take the form of published advertisements of 
an unusual and striking character. The slogan, 
“Better Furnished Homes Mean Greater Happi- 
ness,” is emphasized in these advertisements, to- 


Homes CAMPAIGN 


Conducted by the 
Home furnishings Bureau 
| 

































































iDEAL 
The Improvement of 
Canadian Homes 
AL OBJECTIVE 
“Better St fo Increase in the sale of furniture | 
Mean Greater Happiness” porticnerly @ —_ me 3 
wiTH WITH WwiTH witTH 
MANUFACTURERS TRAVELLERS RETAILERS CONSUMERS 
| - Talks to manufacturers showing Each manufacturer should call his | — Use trade papers, eters and fowers | - Adwertioe ” newspepere, farm papers 
' possibilities of the propaganda and travellers together and carefully explain the to explain the campaign. and magezines.with slogan Better. Reratehes 
what has been accomplished by adver- obyecta of the campargn. Momes Mean Greater Happrcss™ 
tising im other lines. 
= Letters to Manufacturers oul- 2- Central committee should iseue 2 = Send to Retailers folders contamng 2- Prepare articles on home improvement 
lining the plans and keeping them booklet for travellers explaining how they. copies of ail advertisements used in thet magazines and farm journals would print 
informed as to progress of campaign can help te promote campaian magatines . cte. free of charge 
3- Induce the manufacturers to use in Ask travellers to urge deslers to put in 3 - Assist dealers through articles in 3- Eneourage magazines te boost home 
their advertignng and on letterhends. etc, the “Better Fur--shed Homes” window duapleys trade papers on improved selling methods “unprevement by furmeing them with cats of 
Sage Other erates Hamee Maen Gruster Magy ind window decorations Afferent dawecs of furniture tor hee publication. 


eraas” 90 #8 lo link the campaign together 


4- Encourage manufacturers to 


4- Arrange to have a combined meeting 
trade mark their goods. 


of furmture travellers and have addresece 
showing how they can help deslera. 


“ 


5- Crcourage manutecturers to get out 
booklets of their own for circulation among 
the public 


- Panufacturers chow pest artisans 
about the campargn se thet they will take 
more pride on thew work 











4- Educate dealers to improve ther 
loca! advertising and touse the campaign slogan 
“Batter Furrushed Momes Sean Greater Happiness” 


4- A competition might be teunched | 
offering prizes fer arheles or cesays on sabjece 
connected with heme umprovemcnt— 


5- Supply dealers with cards and other 
material for window display. Primes tor 
bes! window draplays 


ad Encourage speanere af Womens institutes 
to give tothe on home smpresemert and furmeah 
them wlth metas metered 


6- Get dealers together at SHerent 


6- Encourage 4: Mesert wemufectirers to 
centres and explain te them the objectives 


tt ou) bechichs of their own fer corculshen 


ot the Compengn eee the mam mrg beers of ether Kam ters 
T- Conduct » Meme Furmahing Wad in the 
Spring and Fall and howe destere epaperste. 7- Mone qumeret beemtet ar better berm 


te eee orite t Ser perneede A enemy pm tin 


8- Estobhsh » reference Gbrary of magusine: 
and books on Purnihare ond Resmationgs 














Courtesy of “‘ 7 he Furniture Journal’’ 








Chart whic shows the scope and activities of the Home Furnishings Bureau. 








gether with fine illustrations and interesting text 
that are certain to create greater interest in the 
home and its furnishings. 

The initial campaign, included the insertion 
of advertisements in fifty daily, seventy-four 
weekly, and eleven farm papers. 

In addition thereto, individual manufactur- 
ers are being induced to send out booklets and 
other literature showing better furnishing ideas 
and advocating the bureau in their own commu- 
nity. 

The prime object of this Dominion-wide ac- 
tivity is to arouse in the minds of the public a 
greater interest in the furniture, whether fine or 
medium, that enters into their homes, and to 
assist them in securing a more artistic arrange- 
ment and a better knowledge of the subject of 
home furnishing in general. 

The progress of this movement will be 
watched in this country as well as in Canada. 


AN INTERNATIONAL SILK EXPOSITION 
HE International Silk Exposition is to be 
held in New York the week of February 7, 
1921, under the auspices of the Silk Association 
of America and the Silk Travelers’ Association. 
The International Silk Exposition will pre- 
sent to the public a collection of the most artistic 
creations in silk,and demonstrate its development 
and mechanical achievements. 

The opportunity to exhibit will be by invita- 
tion, which will be extended to the leading pro- 
ducers in every branch of manufacture. 

The object of the exposition is to impress 
the public with the beauty and charm as well as 
the practical value of silk, and there will be no 
exhibits of an obvious advertising nature. It is 
hoped that Japan, China, France, Italy and other 
silk producing countries will cordially support 
the program, which will embrace everything that 
will tend to make an exhibition interesting. 





A very interesting walnut chair of the Queen Anne period was sold at the Charles sale, through the American Art 
Galleries, to W. R. Coe. It was upholstered in a velvet broché of the period, woven in rich colors on ivory cloth- 


of-silver with baskets and bouquets of flowers, surrounded by a floral scroll. 


The legs aré cabriole with sheep 


feet. The period is about 1710. There were ten of these chairs, which brought $4,500. An interesting piece, also 
bought at the Charles sale by Mr. Coe, was a table of the late Queen Anne period, having an octagonal top cov- 
ered with tapestry, displaying the subject, “Aristotle Expounding the Law to Youthful Alexander the Great.” This 
piece is from the collection of the Dowager Countess of Wolseley, Hampton Court Palace, and sold for $875. 











PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





The semi-annual convention of the Retail 
Furniture Deaiers’ Association of California was 
held at Stockton, October 29 and 30, and was at- 
tended by representative furniture men from all 
sections of the state. The officers chosen for the 
ensuing term are: S. A. Rucke?, San Francisco, 
president ; A. H. Voight, Los Angeles, and Will- 
iam M. Stevenson, San Francisco, vice-presi- 
dents; H. A. Saxe, San Francisco, secretary- 
treasurer; Jess Smith, San Francisco; Sam 
Hulin, Long Beach; L. F. Breuner, Sacramento ; 
W. J. Calder, Oakland; Gustave Lachman, San 
Francisco, and C. F. Thompson, Oakland, direct- 
ors. The discussions centered largely upon prob- 
lems connected with the readjustment of business 
to meet new conditions. 

The growing importance of California as a 
furniture manufacturing center, especially along 
the line of fine upholstered furniture, came in for 
attention recently at a luncheon of the California 
Industries Association, held at San Francisco. 
John P. Cleese, president of the John P. Cleese 
Co., was chairman of the day, and among the 
speakers were Gus Lenoir, president of Bare 
Bros.; Morris Spiegelman, of the Continental 
Furniture Mfg. Co.; Edward Lachman, of Lach- 
man Bros., and Frank Mueller, of the Frank 
Simmons Co., arranged the program of entertain- 
ment. The luncheon was held at the Palace 
Hotel, and a number of firms sent samples of 
California-made furniture for inspection. 

Richard Brasor, a decorator and upholsterer 
of Palo Alto, Calif., has arranged to move to San 
Francisco. 

The Thompson Upholstering Co., of which 
W. B. Thompson is the head, has opened a plant 
at 483 Guerrero Street, San Francisco. 

C. F. Weber & Co., who specialize on school, 
theater, bank and office furniture, have leased a 
large warehouse at 89 Bluxome Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to supplement the space occupied at 985 
Market Street. . 

The extension division of the University of 
California has added a class in batik work and 
instruction in this art is being given at the Poly- 
technic High School, San Francisco, by Miss E. 
Shotwell Goeller. 

Jack Drew, formerly with Hopp & Co., 
Honolulu, T. H., is no longer with this concern, 
but is working on his own account and plans to 
open his own decorative studio in that city at an 
early date. 


Charles H. Dodd, who has been connected 
with the John B. liotzclaw Co., of Los Angeles, 
has resigned to become general manager of a 
large furniture factory to be opened in that city. 
A name for the new concern has not been 
selected. 

The Charles H. Naylor Co., which recently 
moved into fine new quarters at Los Angeles, is 
now making a specialty of very fine laces and 
furniture. 

Although Charles S. Darling, of San Fran- 
cisco, has had a branch office at Los Angeles for 
but a couple of months, he has already found it 
necessary to secure more space and add to the 
office staff. 

P. M. Kemp, buyer and manager of the up- 
holstery and drapery department of D. N. & E. 
Walter & Co., San Francisco, has decided not to 
make his usual late Fall trip to the Eastern mar- 
kets, but to postpone this until Spring, meanwhile 


(Continued on page 90.) 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS OPPOSITE. 

HE illustrations on the opposite page repre- 

sent a number of unusual pieces selected 
from current wholesale offerings and grouped to- 
gether here for the convenience of the retailer. 

The three upholstered pieces at the top of 
the page are from a carved and gilt suite of Queen 
Anne furniture upholstered in fine old Mortlake 
tapestry, the entire suite comprising a five-foot 
open arm settee with eagle head and elbows and 
shaped back ; six small chairs and two armchairs. 
The suite is in the possession of Roberson’s, Ltd., 
London, England, to whom inquiries should be 
directed. 

The William and Mary highboy at the left 
and the burl walnut Queen Anne desk in the cen- 
ter of the page are reproduced exactly like the 
originals by the Bristol Antiques Importing Co. 

The grouping at the bottom of the page, from 
the Wm. A. French Furniture Co., shows an oak 
chest or “Hutch” with characteristic linen fold 
panels. Flanking the chest are a pair of con- 
temporary oak side chairs, reproducing to the 
most minute detail the originals. While these 
chairs are essentially English, the arabesques of 
the backs and the finials of the backposts show 
the influence of the Italian Renaissance, intro- 
duced during the Tudor reign nearly a century 
previous. The mirror above the chest is in gilt 
after the style of Chippendale, but less florid than 
many of his better known productions. 
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EXAMPLES OF CURRENT STYLES 


IN FURNITURE 


See text on the opposite page. 



































CHINA DESIGNS APPLICABLE TO WALL-PAPER 


Instead of taking their patterns almost entirely from fabrics or from the unfounded ideas of their own designers 
might not wall-paper manufacturers seek inspiration in the patterns on old china, rugs, pottery, etc.? 











INSPIRATION FOR WALL-PAPER DESIGNS 


VERY little while, men of the textile and 

wall-paper trades get together and consider 
the subject of design. All of these meetings are 
for the purpose of stimulation and improvement 
and undoubtedly they do much to keep American 
design up to a decent level. The last meeting of 
this character was held at the Architectural 
League, and several men who have the good of 
the industry at heart spoke convincingly and in- 
spiringly. Practical steps were taken to urge the 
wall - paper manufac- 
turer to be generous in 
spending money for de- 
signs and to give a con- 
centrated attention to 
this most important of 
subjects. 

Speaking broadly, 
there is no excuse for 
poor design, even on the 
cheapest material. The 
mines of inspiration for 
good design are too 
numerous and _ easily 
delved into to permit a 
manufacturer to say 
truthfully, “I could not 
afford to have my de- 
signer spend time 
searching for good ma- 
terial for a _ product 
made to sell at so low a 
price.” The point is that 
the designer would not 
have to search over- 
much. In every town 
there is a library, usual- 
ly containing books illus- 
trating the motifs of_the 
master designers, and in 
the cities there are the 
museums, with their in- 
numerable exhibits of textiles, laces, ceramics 
and studies in pure line. Any designer worthy 
of the name should be able to find in the books or 
museums a basis for his work in as little time 
as it would take him to evolve something hideous 
or mediocre from his own brain. 

Let it be understood that this is not a plea 
for the slavish copying of ancient patterns or 
even for their close imitation. But it is a sug- 
gestion that manufacturers insist that the designs 
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depicted the life of the times. 
the modern wall-paper manufacturers. 


given them, by their men have a groundwork of 
something substantial in the way of arrangement 
and colorings. And this something substantial 
can be obtained most surely if the designers seek 
it in the work of acknowledged masters rather 
than in themselves. Their own originality may 
be best cultivated and shown in the way in which 
they adapt the sound and established ideas to 
their own needs. 

The patterns shown at the Wall-Paper Con- 
vention last July were 
undoubtedly the_ best 
that the local wall-paper 
market has seen in many 
years. For the most 
part, the designs were 
good and the colorings 
excellent. But, with few 
exceptions, there was a 
general and _ tiresome 
sameness about all the 
lines. The new things 
were, after all, only bet- 
ter drawn and_ better 
colored replicas of the 
papers of other years. 
The manu facturers 
seemed to be content to 
stick to what had gone 
before and brought out 
nothing to speak of with 
freshness as a noticeable 
characteristic. 

Perhaps this was 
due to the fact that de- 
signers, even the best of 
them, have, in wall- 
paper designing stuck 
too closely to established 
fabric designs for use in 
wall-paper and have not 
gone far enough afield 
In the lace field, in the 
pottery and tiling field, among the rug patterns, 
and in nature itself there are innumerable motifs 
which could be successfully worked up for wall 
use, and if this were done, our papers would have 
a new character and a refreshing atmosphere of 
novelty while being at the same time in good 
taste. 

One of the pleas made at the Architectural 
League was for manufacturers not to close their 
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purses when it came to buying designs, but to 
spend their money as freely and willingly for 
something good in this department of wall-paper 
manufacturing as they do in the purely mechani- 
cal-end. When they do this; when designers feel 
that their province in wall-paper manufacture is 
considered as important as any other province 
and that adequate pay for their labors will be 
forthcoming, they will spur themselves to greater 
effort and to a closer study of all the sources of 
inspiration for good wall-paper designs. Then 
will wall-papers become works of art, as they 
were in the earlier days and as they still are 
when turned out by men who strive to make 
them so rather than be satisfied to turn out a 
merely salable product. And as wall-paper ap- 
proaches this art plane, prices will ascend with it 
and manufacturers, jobbers and dealers will re- 
ceive greater’ profits than they do to-day. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

(Continued from page 86.) 
reducing stock to the lowest possible level. Last 
year he made three trips to the market. This 
firm recently placed George Brown on the road 
to represent the upholstery department exclusive- 
ly, the first time that it has ever sent a man out 
with only the upholstery lines. Mr. Brown has 
been with the firm for several years and saw 
service during the war. 

John H. Kemp is covering the Pacific Coast 
territory with the Orinoka Mills line, and met 
with wonderful success in the California field. 
He is now visiting the Pacific Northwest. 

L. E. Whitehill, representing George Nichols 
& Co., selling agents for the Roxbury Carpet Co., 
John Hamilton & Sons, and the Lamond & Rob- 
ertson Co., now has offices in the Commercial 
Building, San Francisco, adjoining those of W. 
R. Douglas, who represents. the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills. 

B. MacAulay, formerly with the John Breu- 
ner Co., San Francisco, is now head of the deco- 
rative department of Lachman Bros. 

Lachman Bros., Sixteenth and Mission 
streets, San Francisco, inaugurated a twenty-fifth 
anniversary sale the middle of November. 

Charles A. Boot and Raymond T. Boot have 
filed a statement at Los Angeles to indicate that 
they are engaged in business at 2474 West Wash- 
ington Street as the Arlington Upholstery & 
Drapery Co. 

The Whittier Decorating Shops have been 





incorporated at Whittier, Calif., with a capital 
stock of $10,000. The directors are W. F. Mun- 
roe, Edward J. Haulter, C. H. Bradford and Cary 
L. Watts. 

Edward W. Barrus has engaged in the up- 
holstering business at Tulare, Calif. 

The shop of Theodore Reischel, 2546 West 
Pico Street, Los Angeles, was burglarized recent- 
ly, with a loss estimated at $3,000. 

J. S. Willburn has opened a furniture and 
upholstery shop at 151 North Monterey Street, 
Gilroy, Calif. 

The Hawthorne Furniture Shops, of Los 
Angeles, have been reincorporated and the capi- 
talization increased to $1,000,000. W. E. Ross 
continues as manager. 

Vodicka & Moore have opened an upholstery 
shop at 414 Oak Street, Ventura, Calif. 

The partnership formerly existing in the firm 
of Marymont & Upright, Oakland, has been dis- 
solved, and the business is being continued by 
Samuel Upright under the same firm style. 

T. T. Graves recently severed his connec- 
tions with the Pasadena Furniture Co., of Pasa- 
dena, and has become interested with Harry J. 
Moore in the San Francisco Furniture Exchange, 
which is preparing to greatly expand its activities. 

The fifty-first anniversary of the founding 
of the firm of Charles P. Nathan & Sons was 
celebrated late in October at Sacramento, and on 
November 13 the store was destroyed by fire. 
C. P. Nathan, the head of the firm, was married 
recently and was away on his honeymoon at the 
time of the fire. 

George W. Marston, founder of the Marston 
Co., San Diego, celebrated his seventieth birthday 
and the fiftieth anniversary of his arrival in that 
city on October 22. On this date, Tom Hamilton, 
son of Charles S. Hamilton, Mr. Marston’s first 
partner, was taken into the firm, and the an- 
nouncement was made that additional floor space 
had also been secured. 

Mrs. C. W. Deming has opened a gift shop 
in the Suhuaro Building, Chandler, Ariz. 

Ford-Levy, Inc., have opened a home fur- 
nishing shop at 116 West Adams Street, Phoenix, 
Ariz. T. A. CourcH. 


HE Philadelphia address of the American 

Leather Cloth Co. is 305-307 Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia. This address was incorrectly listed 
in our last issue. 
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TO RESTORE TRADE EQUILIBRIUM 


Bi ipmcags are times when the body commercial, 
like the body physical, needs a stimulant or 
a tonic. Both good things when used in time and 
under proper directions, but exceedingly harmful 
when used to excess or used improperly. 

In the opinion of many men, the present 
time requires more far-reaching remedies. It 
calls for a complete purging of poisonous accu- 
mulations of thought and practice; a reformation 
of conduct, a tearing down of wrong ideals and 
the building up of right ones. 

It is time to take extraordinary measures to 
help restore confidence. 

The business practices of any nation can 
never be more just than are dictated by the ma- 
jority conscience, and a country that is bankrupt 
in matters of conscience must suffer a physical, 
mental and moral decline. 

From a monthly letter of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, under date of December 
1, we quote the following: 

“Standards of commercial honor have fallen 
low, indeed, when men can repudiate contracts 
and then justify their action upon the score that 
fulfillment of their agreements would ‘have re- 
sulted in heavy losses. In the old days tradition 
required men to meet their debts and fulfill their 
contracts to the last farthing. 

“We cry out daily against the decline of 
morals among the masses, put up our hands in 
horror at the mention of graft, lawlessness in 
general, and then explain that we cancelled a con- 
tract because we found that to carry it out meant 
loss to us. The sanctity of a contract is just as 
necessary to such a society as ours as are the 
safeguards to property against theft. Men will 
not trade where they cannot trust. Elaborate 
safeguards in the exchange of goods hamper 
trade, decrease production, limit intercourse and 
otherwise handicap commercial operations. There 
must be confidence—trust—before there is free- 
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dom of action, and that is what is being destroyed 
by the cancellation of contracts as a result of 
the collapse of prices.” 

Confidence will be restored when conscience 
has been revived, but the restoration of normal 
conditions will be materially assisted by a leaning 
toward liberality as opposed to merely a recog- 
nition of legal responsibility. 

From a letter recently received from Mar- 
shall Field & Co., we quote the following: 

“Merchants are to do their Spring business 
with merchandise that is to be bought. Orders 
placed with us now for Spring, 1921, shipments 
are protected against a decline in our prices up to 
the date of shipment. 

“Aside from the question of public welfare, 
the opportunity for selecting from full assort- 
ments and the certainty of having merchandise 
on the shelves with which to begin Spring busi- 
ness at the low prevailing prices should encour- 
age every merchant to place orders now for at 
least one-third of his requirements. 

“Even if sales should fall largely below those 
of the last year, we predict intending purchasers 
will find a great scarcity of desirable new fabrics 
for January, February and March business, and 
advise purchases now, covering your wants con- 
servatively for those months’ business.” 

Sidney Blumenthal & Co. recently issued a 
communication to their customers, and it con- 
tained more sound business logic to the line than 
anything we have seen for some time. 
from it liberally: 

“As a handler of upholstery fabrics you will 
require certain amounts of material for your fu- 
ture business. You are naturally confronted with 
problems that beset nearly every business man to- 
day. Foremost among these is the risk of paying 
to-day more than the future market value for ma- 
terial that you now or in the future will require. 

“We believe this to be an emergency situa- 
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tion in which a demonstration of confidence is 
necessary in all classes of trade. We write this 
to show our willingness to do our share. 

“A great many firms are reaching the point 
where their stocks are dangerously low. 

“The ultimate disburser is in danger of liqui- 
dating stocks to a point that he will starve the in- 
dustry which nourishes him and his customers. 

“It is high time for the business man to 
recognize that 1921 can only bring him profit if 
he is supplied with a normal and attractive assort- 
ment which he will offer at normal prices. 

“If everybody shows diffidence and lack of 
faith we will all suffer; but if everybody shows 
a reasonable amount of courage, we will soon 
recover a sound momentum in business. 

“If you will cover your requirements for 
the present and near future now—instead of at 
the last minute—if everybody will do this, you 
will help in restoring and maintaining that ac- 
tivity which spells normal times. 

“If everyone attempts to cover at the same 
time you can realize what the results will be. 

“In order to prevent too much of a “last 
minute” demand, which will be neither to your 
nor our advantage, to assist toward the ends as 
stated above and to remove any doubts you may 
have as to what a fair market value will be or 
now is, we will assume the risk of a declining 
market for you. 

“We will guarantee that should prices de- 
cline between now and February 1, 1920, we will 
refund to you any difference there may be on 
orders you have placed with us meanwhile.” 





IN THE ALTMAN COLLECTION. 

ALTMAN & CO. are showing an extraordi- 

¢ nary collection of printed fabrics in the 
wholesale upholstery department, many of which 
constitute recent arrivals of Mr. Ross’s purchases 
on a former European trip. 

A striking novelty is a printed corduroy. 
These fabrics have been brought out in France to 
replace certain lines of printed velvets which for 
some time have been unprocurable. They are 
printed in very attractive patterns on neutral 
grounds, and in addition to being moderate in 
price, they have the richness of velvet with the 
added novelty of the corduroy stripe. 

Notable in the printed cretonne range is a 
dove and fig design, taken from the background 
of a picture by Charles H. Shannon, A.R.A., who 
is famed among English painters. 


One of the most unique designs we have seen 
this season is a very pronounced medaiion effect, 
on a background of black or tan, somewhat rep- 
resentative of the modern hand-embroidery 
effects. The figures are widely scattered and are 
in sharp color contrasts. 

There is a rather extensive range of printed 
linens, considering the scarcity of linens in the 
market. The designs run from a small bird and 
floral motif up to those of a fairly large scale, 
being representative of East Indian effects and 
Jacobean embroidery. An unusual design is 
shown in several variations of coloring very typi- 
cal of the Chinese spirit, but showing a free hand 
treatment over open background that is rather 
unusual. The more conventional Chinese de- 
signs, following the motifs common in lacquer 
work, are also shown in several colorings, par- 
ticularly rich in delft blue. 

Conspicuous because of its breadth of range 
is a collection of French roller prints showing the 
characteristic color combination and the distinc- 
tive craftsmanship of a well-known producer of 
unusual fabrics. The patterns in these prints 
have much of the character of the hand-block 
effect, and they are offered in a plentiful variety 
of patterns, including a very faithful reproduc- 
tion of an early Toile de Jouy. 

There are some very carefully engraved 
English productions that are extraordinary both 
in their color conception and in the care with 
which the details have been observed in the 
printing. 

Glazed chintzes are offered in plentiful va- 
riety, new effects being produced by the applica- 
tion of a small figured background in neutral 
tones. 

We place particular stress on the printed 
fabrics because of the character of the patterns 
in this season’s lines. Emphasis should also be 
placed on their lines of damasks, cotton tap- 
estries, tinsel brocades, wool tapestries and Flem- 
ish panels, which are also carried in comprehen- 
sive variety in an unusual range of colorings. 


HE Associated American Industries, Inc., is 

an organization to develop and promote the 

sale of American textiles in foreign fields. Sid- 

ney Blumenthal is president, and eighteen differ- 

ent kinds of textiles are already represented. 

Personal visits by the association’s representa- 

tives have been made throughout Cuba, South 

America, China, the Philippine Islands, the 
Straits Settlements, India and Europe. 
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SALESMEN AND SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING SEASON, 


Assott, A. THEO. & Co.—Herbert Gardner in charge of 
the New York salesrooms, eleventh floor, Clarendon 
Building, New York and vicinity, also New York Cen- 
tral and New England States; Ralph Wilson, Middle 
West and South; R. C. Sitzman, Pacific Coast terri- 
pes A. Theo. Abbott, the firm’s representative on the 
road. 

ALTMAN, B., & Co.—W. A. Phillips, Middle West and 
Coast territory; F. M. Stone, New England and New 
York States, also Philadelphia; Baltimore and Wash- 
ington; J. W. Kesselring, C. P. Boynton, Metropolitan 
territory. 

Barse-McKENnziE Corp.—Louis Bernstein, Harry C. 
Earle, William A. Peters, George O. Howe, David A. 
Fyfe, John Elliott, Thomas Clowry, Fergus W. Mc- 
Kenzie, Edward J. Druding Jr. 

BERBECKER & RowLanp Mrc. Co.--W. L. Davison, north- 
ern New England States; C. B. Miller, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, northern New York, and District of 
Columbia; L. W. Bond, New York City and vicinity, 
also export department, 15 E. 26th Street, New York; 
F. L. Potter, New York City and vicinity; G. W. 
Moeller, southern New England, New Jersey, eastern 
Ohio and Pennsylvania; L. R. Leeson, Pacific Coast; 
J. C. Humphrey, Southern States; C. C. Gaa, Chicago 
and adjacent territory; W. S. Swart, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, western Ohio and Ontario. 

Berkey & Gay Furniture Co.—O. J. Perry, R. H. 
Anderson, G. A. Wurzburg, O. J. Frey, A. J. Whit- 
tier, H. L. Van Bibber, J. D. Gray, mgr. New York 
office. 

BERNHARD, Morris Co.—Adolph Lederer, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, part New York City; Ru- 
dolph Cronenberg, New York State and Middle West; 
W. O. Brown, Boston and New England States, 420 
Boylston Street, Boston; Hugh Markey, Joseph Lutz- 
ius, Greater New York, Brooklyn and New Jersey. 

BILLWILLer Bros.—Chas. W. Staten, large.cities of 
Middle and Northwest; Frank J. Stuerm, Philadel- 
phia office, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond and 
Norfolk; Paul Schiess, New York State and New 
England; J. K. Grear, Pacific Coast; Oscar Mueller, 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan; T. B. Kelly, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. Anderson, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; Paul Baer, 
Canada; H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; William 
Harnisch, Brooklyn and Newark; John P. Fox, New 
York City. 

Brooks, Geo., & Son Co—Grant J. Kunze, New York 
City, New York State and New England States; 
Eugene B. Morrell, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Ohio, West Virginia and Virginia; Wm. 
J. McNab, Middle West; J. H. Branch, Pacific Coast; 
A. B. Caya, Canada. 

Burcu, A. F., Co—L. W. Kirchhoff, Grand Rapids; 
Wm. Fisher, Michigan, north of Grand Rapids and 
Wisconsin; G. L. Trankler, southern Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania; E. C. Conklin, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia; E. C. 
Trankler, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis; F. S. Allen, Pacific Coast and South. 

Caro & Upricut.—David H. Upright, Seattle office, for 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, Oregon; Henry Elden, Los 
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Angeles office, for southern California and Arizona; 
William Heider, northern California; Vernon Perry, 
New York. 

Carter, E. C., & Son.—Frank C. Scherf, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Wilmington; J. N. Mc- 
Conathy, Chicago office, Central and Northwest 
States; N. A. Arter, San Francisco office, Far West 
and Pacific Coast territory; E. R. Jones, New York 
State and Canada; B. Lewis, Virginia, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and New England; T. J. 
Atchison, Ohio and Michigan; Wm. G. Arras, deco- 
rating trade in Greater New York, Paterson and 
Newark; D. Jarrett, large department stores in 
Greater New York and New Jersey. 

Cuase, L. C., & Co—W. P. Underhill, G. E. Sawyer, 
K. L. Baker, P. W. Fowler, Boston office; H. T. 
Wight, H. R. Tarleton, R. H. Bogert, New York of- 
fice; J. E. Nelson, G. B. Ogan, C. J. Dyer, E. D. 
Singer, Chicago office; W. R. Scott, Cleveland office; 
E. H. McArthur, San Francisco office; A. E. Ronin- 
ger, Detroit office. : 

CHENEY Bros.—Edward Wolff, dry goods and jobbing 
trade in New York City; Joseph Doyle, lamp-shade 
manufacturers; James R. Connor, New York City 
decorators; John Rogers, out-of-town trade in New 
York City; L. E. Skinner, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington: W. H. B. Stephens, Chicago and Middle 
West; F. L. Davis, Boston, New England, New York 
State; Walter H. Berghorn, San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast and Denver. 

Coun-Hatit-Marx Co.—Nathan Adler, 1401 Emerson 
Tower Bldg., Baltimore; A. H. Feldman, 319 Bourse 
Blidg., Philadelphia; W. J. Price, 453 Washington 
Street, Boston; Herbert D. Feldman, 922 Medinah 
Bldg., Chicago; G. O. Reis, 801 Lucas Avenue, St. 
Louis; H. L. Smith, 754 So. Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles ; E. H. Belcher, 444 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Derk & Co., JosepH.—J. K. Taylor, 12 West Street, 
Boston; Haughton & Lee, 16 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 

oe Jutes, Inc—George Y. Allen, Florence Doux 
Allen. 

Du Pont Fasritkorn Co.—J. G. Hopper, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts; Rhode Island 
office, 502-509 Harvey Bldg. Chauncy and Bedford 
streets, Boston; C. Hallock Silkman, sales manager, 
Chas. Leshem, Louis Feder, T. J. McCounell, W. A. 
Palmore, C. P. M. Rumford, E. Doremus, Connecti- 
cut, New York State, New York City, New Jersey, 
Delaware, eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, District 
of Columbia, office, 21 East 40th St., New York City; 
J. J. O’Donohue,. western Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina; E. N. Phillips, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, southern half of Louisiana; C. E. Mac- 
Shane, T. S. Regan, Ohio, office, Gugle Bldg., Fourth 
and Long streets, Columbus, Ohio; J. W. Stark, sales 
manager, J. F. Daley, Michigan (southern penin- 
sula), office, 1933 Dime Bank Blde., Detroit, Mich.; - 
H. E. Herman, sales manager, F. H. Monaghan, E. A. 
Legg, Indiana (except Lake County), southern Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, St. Louis city, office, 523 Merchants’ 








Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind.; H. W. Wivel, sales 
manager, F. E. Niering, northern peninsula of Michi- 
gan, Lake County, Ind., Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa except southwestern 
portion, northern portion of Illinois, office, 1807 Mc- 
Cormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; E. T. Lednum, manager, 
W. M. Bowman, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, northwestern portion of Texas, office, Ideal 
Bldg., Denver, Colo.; C. W. Beckley, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Nevada, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
office, 614-625 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. ; 
F. H. Tyson, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Missouri except St. Louis City, Arkansas, northern 
half of Louisiana; P. E. Dudley, specialist, C. L. 
Petze, vice-president, charge of sales, Wilmington; H. 
A. Lindsey, assistant director of sales, Wilmington. 

Eppecke Furniture Co.—F. O. Denecke, Metropolitan 
district, West; P. G. Andem and J. Berresford, show- 
room. 

Empen & WormMser.—Thos. M. Zebley, East; Geo. L. 
Mason, Chicago, Michigan and Northwest; J. Loben- 
stein, Pennsylvania and New York State; S. Kurnicki, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh and 
New York State; J. Kurnicki, Greater New York; 
N. W. Shearer, Ohio and Indiana. 


ErskINE-DANForTH Corp.—F. T. Tweddell, Aaron 
Davis, Arthur M. Place, E. C. Peattie, J. C. Fowell, 
W. J. Hebron, R. M. Leach, W. P. Taylor, Grover S. 
Cleveland. 

Farirc.ouGH & Gop, Inc.—S. Gold, New York State 
and Canada; S. Z. Brandvein, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Southwest; A. C. Littlefield, New Eng- 
land States; J. F. Hanley, Denver to the Pacific 
Coast; W. H. Watts, Chicago, Northwest, New York 
City and New York office; F. J. Barnable, New York 
State, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Wm. J. Maxwell, the South and Penn- 
sylvania; E. W. Page, New York City, white goods; 
H. Wirth, Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont; N. 
Goldsmith, Greater New York. 

FALKENBACH Mrc. Co.—M. C. Boggis, sec’y., Atlantic 
and Middle States to Denver and part of South; N. 
W. T. Knott, 164 Federal Street, Boston, New Eng- 
land; E. D. Clarabut, 126 Post Street, San Francisco, 
Calif., State of California; P. K. Douglass & Co., St. 
Nicholas Bldg., Montreal, Eastern Canada. 

GouLp-MeErserEAU Co.—S. F. Ross, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Raschbacher, In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; John 
L. Zeller, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pacific 
Coast; E. P. Smith, Denver and West; Geo. W. Mar- 
quis, New York State and Canada; Geo. R. Heustis, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania; Thomas Currian, Bos- 
ton; J. A. Dempsey, New England; Sarkis Yagjian, 
Boston; Fred. Friederichs and John L. Pratt; New 
York City; Geo. R. Murdock, New York City, New- 
ark and Philadelphia; Edwin B. Flanagan, New York 
City and New Jersey. 

GraFrin & Dotson.—W. J. McDonald, Middle West; 
H. C. Hertnc, West and South; James Gillies, Pacific 
Coast; C. O. Hoffman, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York State and Connecticut. 

Haucuton & Lee.—G. E. Kaiser, Boston and East; H. 
Russell Johnson, Chicago and Northwest; James E. 
Loughlin, Middle West; Frank J. Seifert, West and 
South; James F. Martin, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; James T. Glacken, City 
and house. 

HartTsHorN, STEWART, Co.—B. E. Bushnell, D. F. Had- 
ley, J. F. Spiro, A. M. Mount, T. E. Bullivant, A. R. 
Crippen, J. F. Wilson, J. M. Layng, G. C. Boyce, F. 
C. Barkey, L. S. Klotz. 

HENpDERSON, WittiAM, & Co.—D. A. Tarbell & Son, 597 
Washington Street, Boston, New England; Eugene 
H. Lewis Co., 1055 Market Street, San Francisco; L. 
W. Lee & Son, Republic Building, Chicago, Middle 
West; J. Charles Neumann, 212 Fifth Avenue, tenth 
floor, New York. 


James, T. M., & Co.—William Brooks, New York City 
and Metropolitan district; Leon Rosenberg, New 
York City; Gilbert F. Picot, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania; J. N. Mackey, New York State and Con- 
necticut; H. V. Norris, Maryland and Virginia; W. 
H. Turner, Georgia. 

JAMESTOWN LouNGE Co.—J. T. McNeely, 730 Marbridge 
Bldg., New York City, Metropolitan district; C. H. 
Bergquist, 106 Williams Street, Jamestown, N. Y., 
New England; Mott Lawrence, Jamestown, N. Y., 
New York State; L. C. Vollmer, 926 Elizabeth Street, 
Williamsport, Pa. eastern Pennsylvania and the 
South; A. L. Weible, Dover, Ohio, the larger Middle 
Western cities; R. O. Weible, Dover, Ohio, Ohio and 
Central South; H. A. Comer, Yazoo City, Miss., 
Middle West; H. A. Comer, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, Ill., Southwest and Pacific Coast west of 
Denver. 


Jupp, H. L., Co—E. H. Barnette, E. H. Condon, C. E. 
Dickinson, A. E. Feuerberg, A. T. Flostroy, F. J. For- 
rest, C. H. Hass, H. B. Holmes, J. W. Hoogland, J. 
Kenny, F. I. Mansfield, J. McLaren Jr., C. L. Moder, 
W. R. Shaw, A. E. Smith, G. B. Walker, M. Kahn, 
C. E. Seery. 

KarPEN, S., & Bros.—Jack Karpen, New York State, 
New England States; H. C. Biehl, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, large cities in New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Washington, D. C.; W. L. Day, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin; R. W. 
Murison, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri; 
W. G. Prange, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Kansas; N. D. Pancoast, Arizona, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, California, Oregon, Utah, Okla- 
homa, Montana and Washington; C.L. Weil, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New York, 
eastern Pennsylvania; J. A. Levering, Wisconsin, up- 
per Michigan peninsula, northern Minnesota; Geo. 
Hand, Indiana and Michigan; H. F. Hutchinson, Ohio, 
western Pennsylvania; John Hoff, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, New Orleans; Elmer Westphal, New Jersey; 
Robert Weil, New York State and New England; 
Mike Karpen, large cities west of Mississippi River; 
Irwin L. Lowenberg, New York City, Brooklyn; 
Elmer Westphal, eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York; Joe Silvers, Metropolitan district; 
John Steiner, W. H. Hickey, J. R. Minor, J. Rey- 
nolds, Chicago. 

KirsHKRAFT Draperies Corp.—Edgar H. Brooks, 
Texas, southeastern part of New Mexico; Jack 
Broughton, State of New York, with the exception of 
New York City, Brooklyn and Long Island; A. 
Buscher, Kansas, southwestern Missouri; W. A. Da- 
maske, central and southern Illinois; W. D. Petti- 
grew, California, Nevada; A. G. Francis, Pennsyl- 
vania; S. B. Gardner, Nebraska, South Dakota, south- 
east corner of Wyoming; J. A. Hill, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho; W. E. Hill, Minnesota; W. G. Fran- 
cis, Maryland, Delaware, District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, Virginia, southeastern West Virginia; W. 
L. Sims, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi, 
Arkansas; Earl MclIlvain, lower peninsula of Michi- 
gan; F. N. Oettinger, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, New York City, Brooklyn, Long Island; J. A. 
Reinhart, Indiana; F. K. Reynolds, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Province ot 
Quebec in Canada, Maritime Provinces; A. Smeenk, 
eastern Iowa; W. W. Burden, western Iowa, north- 
west corner of Missouri; Charles Vollmer, Oklahoma, 
southeastern Missouri; F. O. Vermilyea, upper penin- 
sula of Michigan, eastern Wisconsin; W. J. Grant, 
Canada; J. R. Oehmig, Kentucky, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, Georgia; Conrad Howard, northern quarter 
of Illinois; western Wisconsin; W. P. Owen, western 
Ohio; F. L: White, eastern Ohio, western West Vir- 
ginia; G. L. Larson, North Dakota, Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana. 


Lee, Artuur H., & Sons, Ltp.—Vincent L. Wilson, 1501 
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Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; Harold M. Bailey, William 
C. Smith, New York office. 

Lee, BEHRENS & Co.—Walter J. Wilde, Harry Ratcliffe, 
Middle West and part of New York State; A. P. 
Wycoff, South, with headquarters at Dallas. 

LrEoNARD-HENry Co., Inc——Warren Stilwell, 1402 Hey- 
worth Bldg. Chicago, Chicago and Middle West; 
Christ Kropelin, 207 W. Utica Street, Buffalo, New 
York State; Reid Textile Co., 67 Chauncy Street, 
Boston, Boston and New England; H. L. Hass, 929 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk. 

Lewis, Rosert, Co.—Frank E. Johnson, Greater New 
York, Boston and the Pacific Coast; Joseph Z. Muir, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; Harold S. 
Johnson, Middle West; Paul C. Seeback, New York 
and New England. 

LovEMAN Bros.—Irving Silverstein, New York, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois; Max O. Mayer, Michigan Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin; Lee J. Dreyfus, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas; I. H. Friedenthal, Pacific Coast; 
O. A. Broomfield, Southern States; Lewis Loveman, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania; Emile M. Loveman, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 

McMauon & Cremins, Inc.—Thos. J. McMahon, New 
York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; P. 
D. Cremins, New York City, New York State; S. 
Peck, Middle West and East; Warren Stilwell, Cen- 
tral West. 

Mansure & Co., E. L—George C. Carnie, George F. 
Wright, W. H. Neff, Charles E. Shults, B. F. Obern- 
dorf, Felix J. Robin, E. M. Boyington, Otto Win- 
negge, Arthur Unholz, Warren Moe, Chicago; J. L. 
Swope, J. N. Love, J. B. Carroll, Hartford Bldg., New 
York City; W. A. Holloway, W. H. Shull, K. L. Has- 
sel, Philadelphia. 

MILLER, Joun, & Co., Inc—A. H. Notman & Co., R. E. 
Deeks and H. S. Clifton. 

Mitts & Giss.—John P. Strain, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan; J. L. Diamond, Missouri, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Kansas, Iowa; Chas. W. Hazen, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; 
W. B. Fitch, Boston and New England; F. A. Win- 
terson, New York State and Canada; F. W. Meyer, 
Texas, California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Utah; Wm. P. Reiner, Ohio and Wis- 
consin; R.- G. McCann, Heyworth Bldg., 29 East 
Madison Street, Chicago; H. R. Fennell, 401 Phelan 
Bldg., San Francisco; G. S. Francis, New York City 
and vicinity; F. J. Conway, Jas. Wright. 

Moss Rose Mrc. Co.—Leon S. Fox, Walter J. Moore, 
Harold W. Burton, George E. Yuille, Berthold 
Strauss and Victor Echausse. ; 

Henry Myer Tureap Mrc. Co.—Wagner & Reis Com- 
mission Co., 801 Lucas Avenue, St. Louis; J. B. Haf- 
fen & Son, 86 Third Street, San Francisco; J. Levy 
Sons, Third and Walnut streets, Cincinnati; Joseph 
Spindler, 820 Broadway, Los Angeles; Mark Ham- 
burger, 100 N. Eutaw, Baltimore; J. A. Sullivan, 118 
Noble Court, Cleveland; Monte S. May, 300 West 
Eighth Street, Kansas City; W. E. Peck, 812 W. Main 
Street, Louisville. 

Marprunn Co.—Henry C. Hubley, Pacific Coast and 
Far Southwest. 

Nawon Co—A. Bourke, Eastern and Western; D. J. 
Getter and George Lifton, Metropolitan district. 

OEHRLE Bros,.. Co.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, 
H. R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Philadelphia; M. Ham- 
burger, New York office, Hartford Bldg, New Eng- 
land States; Wm. T. Windle, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Southern States; Tower & Noyes, Chicago office, 
Thomas Church Bldg., Chicago and Middle West; H. 
R. Blanck eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jer- 
sey, New York State and Canada; H. O. Pierce, Los 
Angeles office, Pacific Coast States. 

Parmer & Emsury Mrc. Co.—Embury Palmer, Joseph 
M. Beck, Lewis M. Parker, Paul V. Jester. 
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PATCHING, JoHN F., & Co—Chicago, Samuel Adler, 410 
So. Michigan Ave., Chicago; Pacific Coast, Chas. L. 
Darling, 233 Grant Avenue, San Francisco, 610 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles; Boston, Chas. L. Seavey, 420 
Boylston Street, Boston; Robert J. Naylor, Middle 
West; Leon F. Scoboria, New York City and house; 
Frank M. Mason, South. 

PaTTersON, T. B—Gene Barrera, Denver and West; 
Wm. M. Tate, southern California; Louis G. Le Sage, 
manager. 

PenN Tapestry Co.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, 
New York and Metropolitan district; W. A. Payson, 
19 Columbia Street, Boston, New England; W. A. 
Dale, Hartford City, Ind., Middle West; F. G. Suh- 
ling, 105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Chicago; 
N. L. Walter, 833 Market Street, San Francisco, Pa- 
cific Coast; H. S. Griffith, general manager, and Rich- 
ard I. Griffith, assistant manager, covering Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington and West. 

Persian Ruc MANnuractory.—Giles Whiting, Harry H. 
Robbins, E. R. Lee, J. C. Marks, H. S. Harper, G. de 
Bold, Charles S. Darling, San Francisco office and 
Los Angeles office. 

PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLs.—Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York, also Boston; 
Edward G. Mullen, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, also 
New England; Walter R. Douglas, 833 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Pacific Coast; Clyde Mendenhall, 
Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia; Max B. 
Hilbert, Middle West and Canada; R. W. Waterson, 
Chicago and Middle West; John D. Valentine, New 
York City; Thomas A. Fitzgerald, Brooklyn and 
northern New Jersey; A. J. Raine, Ohio. 

Potiitz, LEForr & Kron.—W. R. Fleming, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, office, 929 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. H. Stoeffel, 30-32 East 
Twentieth Street, New York, Metropolitan district; 
C. J. Hilgers, the Coast east to Denver, 535 Pacific 
Bldg., San Francisco; Samuel Adler, 410 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Northwest, Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska; O. T. Thompson, 
200 Unity Bldg., Montreal, Canada; Chas. R. McGim- 
sey, entire South, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Powpret. & ALEXANDER.—J. S. Alexander, Chicago and 
Middle West; Abe Max, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore; J. W. Powdrell, Boston; W. N. Harring- 
ton, Canada; E. S. Lewis, South and Pacific Coast. 

QuaINTANCE, W. B.—M. L. Monash, New York State, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio; W. W. McLean, Middle and 
Northwest; C. F. Judd, Chicago office, 59 East Adams 
Street; Chas. S. Darling, Pacific Coast, 233 Grant 
Avenue, San Francisco; B. R. Vaughn, South; James 
Mackie, New York City and house. 

REISCHMANN, M., & Sons, Inc.—Edward Condon, 
George P. Schoneberger, Edward De Frehn. 

Ries, E., & Co—J. Mitchell, Middle West, Northwest; 
H. D. Graham, Middle West; Sam Downey, South; 
W. McKendry, Pacific Coast; C. G. Miller, Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, (small cities); W. M. Perry, 
New York State and Pennsylvania; J. Roth, New 
York City and New Jersey; Hassel Smith, smaller 
points, Coast; Frank Marx, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington; L. M. Gordon, New England. 

RitcuiE, R. J. & R., Co.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie 
Tr., Otto Jacobs, 101 S. Wells Street, Chicago; George 
E. Krick, 4933 Forrest Avenue, Kansas City, Mo.; A. 
Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New York City; Lavis 
& Haas, 929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Rocers, M. H., Inc.—Morris Mondschein, Middlewest 
and Eastern States; M. J. McCarty, E. L. Schnell, 
Boston; Harold M. Mondschein, Philadelphia and the 
og F. O. Harris, New York, Pennsylvania and 

io. 

Royat Curtain Mrc. Co.—George H. de Luna, Middle 
West; H. L. Gordon, 59 East Adams Street, Chicago; 
M. Lichtenstein, 1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
J. F. Murphy, New England States. 

Royte, Geo., & Co.—Walter Brown, New York State 








and New England States; A. L. de Luna, Middle 
West; H. S. Royle, Chicago and vicinity; Walter 
Zust, Chicago and Far West. 


Ryer & CasHeL.—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New 
England and New York State; William S. Cashel, 
Metropolitan district, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia; Max Lichtenstein, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington; Joseph Pion, New Jersey, Ohio and 
Middle West; Bernard Goldstein, New York and New 
Jersey; James McLaren, Chicago and the West; 
James Carlin, the South. 

Sausiac, B., & Son.—Charles L. Seavey, 420 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

ScuirF, Davin, & Co—David Schiff, Metropolitan dis- 
trict; A. Harrison, East, New York State, Baltimore 
and Washington; L. M. Schiff, Middle and Far West; 
D. L. Smith, Pennsylvania, Ohio and the South. 

ScHLESINGER, M., INc.—Fred S. Roamer, Chicago and 
Middle West; S. L. Leopold, Pacific Coast; Milton 
A. Schosberg, South; Victor M. Catok, New England 
and Eastern States. 

ScHuMACHER, F., & Co.—Frank Stratton, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; Charles L. Seavey, Bos- 
ton and New England; Barton Greenberg, Chicago 
and Milwaukee; Charles A. Drake, East Middle 
States; Joseph C. Huth, Southern territory; Emil 
Keller, West Central States; R. Curt Hasenclever, 
Michigan; Charles H. Johnstone, Pacific Coast; Ed- 
ward Rhodes, New York and Pennsylvania. 

Sea Istanp Mitis.—Louis Alsberg, St. Louis; Theo. J. 
Keup, Chicago; S. P. G. Anderson, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore;°A. D. Pulaski, Middle West and Canada. 

Suapiro & Son.—J. J. Zimmerman, Irving Corman, 
Joseph Winston, A. M. Lawson, 1355 Leavenworth 
Street, San Francisco. 

STAHELI, RreTtMANN & Co—John Moench, West and 
Northwest ; M. L. Monash, New York State and part 
of Middle West; W. W. McLean, smaller towns 
West; A. H. Dolder, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington; Victor Krusi, Pacific Coast 
and East; J. A. Mosle, Boston and house. 

Stern Bros.—M. H. Brandee, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, Middle West and New York State; 
Geo. F. King, 1402 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago, Far 
West and Pacific Coast; A. H. Abels, 420 Tremont 


Street, Boston, New England O. A. Dietz, James 
Roach and R. G. Sharp, New York City. 
StroHEimM & RomAnNn.—E. H. Connell, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore and Washington; W. E. McBride, Chicago 
and Northwest; Albert Schmidt, Chicago assistant 
and vicinity; C. E. Roesch, manager of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles offices, Pacific Coast territory ; 
Alvin P. Alton, New York decorative trades; George 
Koester, suburban New York and Brooklyn: George 
D. Garrett, western half of New York State, Middle 
West and South; Chas. A. McManus, eastern half of 
New York State, Boston and New England. 

Sturzeneccer & TANNER.—James Millen, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Pitts- 
burgh; S. C. Pashley, 59 E. Adams Street, Chicago, 
Chicago and Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, New 
York State, East and Middle West;.N. H. Dixon, 
South; C. H. Lymbery, Pacific Coast; Henry Middle- 
ton, vicinity of New York. 

Tuorp, J. H., & Co., Inc—Boston, H. I. Wood, man- 
ager; Fred. L. Veckley, assistant; Philadelphia, H. S. 
Jennings, manager; Albert Benner, assistant; H. G. 
Wolf, assistant; Chicago, Arthur D. Funk, manager; 
A. P. Will, assistant; San Francisco, S. A. Davis, 
manager; Joseph Tresch, assistant; Harry Wallace, 
Ohio, Indiana. and Kentucky; New York headquar- 
ters, Chas. W. Brooke, E. J. Beale, S. J. Oliver; 
New York City, H. V. Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F. S. 
Gilbert, Jos. J. Nagro, Leonard Chastel, Albert Jeff- 
coat. 

Unitep TrRIMMING Co., THEe—E. Friedrich, S. E. F. 
Friedrich, Martin Friedrich, Louis Ungar, New York 





City and surrounding towns; G. G. Swisher, 180 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Wattuiser, H. F., Co.—Chicago office, P. P. Rudhart, 
Cornwall Shire, R. L. MacLean and Chas. Grill; New 
York, A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square. 

Wuitetey & Coriier—J. J. O’Reilly, Chicago and 
Middle West; James H. Curran, New York City and 
New England; John T. Collier, western New York 
State; Charles R. McGimsey & Son, Baltimore and 
South. 

Wiuson, P. K., & Son.—Joseph P. Hurley, Southern 

. States; William H. Geary, New York State, New 
England, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Pennsylvania; Frank L. Moore, Far West and Pacific 
Coast; Harry A. Storms, principal cities of West and 
Middle West; Thomas F.. Cook, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and Ohio (principal 
cities) ; Edw. Bixer, Iowa, Missouri, southern Indiana 
and Illinois; George L. Cunningham, William Bunt, 
New York City, Brooklyn, and surrounding towns; 
George Lyons, New Jersey and Long Island; Chicago 
office, 237 South Wells Street; Philadelphia office, 
1033 Chestnut Street; St. Louis office, Eighth and Lo- 
cust streets; Detroit office, 205 Park Bldg., Washing- 
ton Blvd. 

Witcomse, McGeacuin & Co—Donald McGeachin, 
James Watson, Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, She- 
boygan, Michigan, Toledo, Sandusky; C. Lawrence 
Smith,. Denver and Pacific Coast; T. L. Atkinson, 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,. New York; A. R. Walter, New England 
States; G. B. Farquhar, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio; M. W. Barbour, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana and 
Southern States; W. D. Scott, Middle West, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Wisconsin; C. S. Grif- 
fin, decorative trade, New York; H. P. Thomas, 
Canada. 

ZENITH Mru.ts.—Sol. Dryfoos, Middle West; H. K. 
Rieser, Chicago and Northwest; James Gillies, Far 
West; J. O. Young New York State, New England 
and the Middle West; H. J. Rieser, New York City 
and adjacent towns; New York office, 354 Fourth 
Avenue. 


FINE FURNITURE FRAMES IN STOCK. 
IC. LEISENBEIN’S SONS, since moving 
into their new factory in Long Island City, 

have been enabled to greatly extend the line of 

fine furniture frames they manufacture, also to 
make up in quantities to give them stock on hand. 

At the present time they have a considerable 
quantity of frames for practically immediate de- 
livery, these representing the surplus stock on 
certain patterns which have been created in the 
past few months. 

In addition to their own lines, the firm have 
a few pieces in stock from the patterns of Gott- 
lieb Weber & Co., Brooklyn, and in addition 
thereto they have all the patterns, models and de- 
tail drawings of the furniture frames formerly 
made by the Weber concern. 

Their customers find their new location, 257 
Hancock Street, Long Island City, easily reached 
via Second Avenue elevated, Queensboro Bridge, 
trolley or subway, and the trade is invited to visit 
the factory both for the purpose of inspecting the 
plant and the samples of their various lines which 
are now on display. 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


FarLey—Robert S. Farley, formerly vice- 
president of Jos. P. McHugh & Son, has dis- 
posed of his interests in the firm, amd has not as 
yet determined what other work he will take up. 
At present his headquarters are in the Carlton 
Chambers, 402 Madison Avenue. 

Rogperts—A. C. Roberts, formerly with G. 
W. Watkins, of Scranton, Pa., has gone with 
MacWilliams, of Wilkes-Barre. He is managing 
the drapery department. 

SLoANE—At the notable dinner given to 
Vice-President-Elect Calvin Coolidge at the Bilt- 
more, December 4, John Sloane, as chairman of 
the reception committee, presided at the receiving 
line for three-quarters of an hour, introducing at 
least five hundred people to the guest of the eve- 
ning. 

Husitey—Henry C. Hubley, who has for a 
number of years represented Ferdinand Bing & 


Co.’s Successors throughout the United States ° 


and in Eastern Canada, will in the future cover 
the territory west of Omaha, Neb., and Houston, 
Tex., with headquarters in Los Angeles. In ad- 
dition to the lines of Ferdinand Bing & Co., Mr. 
Hubley will also represent D. Milch, Charak Fur- 
niture Co., Phil. Albert, the Maibrunn Co., and 
Cowen Pottery Studios. Aigo 
Ross—Robert A. Ross, upholstery buyer for 
B. Altman & Co., is expected to reach New York 
about January 1, having just covered the prin- 
cipal European markets which form the source of 
supply for the firm’s import lines for this depart- 
ment. f 
Craic—David Craig, of Alex. Morton & 
Sons, who has been in New York for a couple of 
months on business connected with the establish- 
ment of Morton Sundour Co., Inc., in this coun- 
try, sails for home this week on the SS. Aquitania. 
Atcutson—T. J. Atchison, formerly with 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co., is now covering the 
Ohio and Michigan territory for E. C. Carter & 
Son. 
SmitH—R. C. Smith, of Daly & Morin, was 
in New York during the week of December 6, 
and returned again this week in company with 
Mr. Daly, of the firm. 
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Mitett—A. W. Milett, formerly with E. C. 


Carter & Son, is now with the Stone-Cline Cur- 
tain Co. 


SWEATMAN—W. E. Sweatman, of Murray- 
Kay Co., Ltd., was in the New York market early 
this month, 

Isaacson—S. R. Isaacson has recently been 
in the market purchasing a stock of rugs, drap- 
eries and decorations for the establishment he is 
opening in Amarillo, Tex. 

Fras—ER—Duncan Fraser is engaged upon a 
most interesting contract, involving the laying 
out of an entire estate, beginning with the ditch 
digging and ending with the mural decorations. 
He has been on the work for nearly three years, 
and when completed it will be one of the largest 
home building and furnishing contracts of re- 
cent years, 


CLEVELAND—Horace Cleveland, whose work 
as head of the publicity department of Cheney 
Bros. has attracted much attention, has resigned 
to accept an executive position with a lithograph- 
ing firm. 

Criss—We hear considerable of the work of 
Helen Criss, New York decorator, who of late 
has come very rapidly to the front. 

Rocers—M. H. Rogers, accompanied by his 
wife, expects to return to New York about Janu- 
ary 1, after a short trip through Europe. 

Batt—J. O. Ball, who rendered valuable aid 
to the Liberty Loan campaign, upholstery divi- 
sion, is back in the service of Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co. 





HAVE ORGANIZED FIRM. 

NEW firm, Collens & Barends, will enter the 

upholstery field on January 1, 1921, as sell- 
ing agents and importers. The firm is composed 
of Thom. W. Collens and H. P. Barends Jr. Mr. 
Collens was formerly salesmanager and Mr. 
Barends Middle Western salesman for E. C. Car- 
ter & Son, with which concern they have just 
severed their connections.to form this alliance. 
In their new headquarters, which will be at 254 
Fourth Avenue, they will show imported curtain 
nets, and domestic curtains, nets and velours. 











UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL 
MEETING. 
(Continued from page 52.) 

The treasurer rendered his annual report 
covering the receipts and disbursements during 
the year, both for the general fund of the asso- 
ciation and for special affairs in connection with 
the various enterprises undertaken during the 
year. 

The chairman of the budget committee re- 
ported that an estimated budget of $7,500 is 
necessary for the running of the association dur- 
ing the coming year and recommended an in- 
crease in dues and initiation fees of active mem- 
bers to a sum that would meet the necessities of 
the budget. The dues and initiation fees of non- 
resident members were recommended by the bud- 
get committee to remain the same as at present. 

The chairman of the program committee, 
Morris Bernhard, made a comprehensive report 
of the various entertainments and lectures given 
during the year, which, when summed together in 
a single report, showed an exceedingly active and 
profitable year’s work. 

Reports were also made by the chairmen of 
the welfare and publicity committees, and by Mr. 
McGeachin concerning the Textile School. 

The membership committee reported the ad- 
dition of 116 members during the year, with sev- 
eral applications already in hand to take effect 
after January 1. 

The election resulted as follows: President, 
John W. Stephenson; vice-president, George A. 
Bomann; secretary and treasurer, Frank L. Pot- 
ter. New members of the board of governors for 
three years: Leon S. Fox, A. M. Barbe, Harry 
E. Scripture, E. F. Castles. Membership com- 
mittee: James Munro, Martin B. Fowler, James 
Kurnicki, H. L. Dando, Henry Jung, D. Jarrett, 
John W. Snowden, Leon King, Charles B. Ben- 
nett, Wm. Tuthill, M. H. Rogers, T. F. Gurry Jr. 

During the discussion of the various subjects 
which came before the meeting, it was very evi- 
dent that the year to come will be one of the most 
important years in the association’s existence. A 
great deal of work has been started this year 
which will require the thoughtful consideration 
of the new board of officers, and suggestions 
have been made for several plans which it will 
be advisable to carry out in the near future. 

The question of maintenance of the club 
rooms is an important one, and questions of ways 
and means were very thoroughly discussed. 

It was announced at the meeting that it had 





been deemed inadvisable by the board of govern- 
ors to attempt to hold the annual banquet at, the 
usual time this year, between Christmas and New 
Year’s. It was realized that the action of the 
annual meeting would have considerable bearing 
on the nature of the banquet to be held, and it 
was agreed that it would be wise to postpone the 
banquet until some time in the early part of next 
year. 

The present board of governors have dis- 
cussed the matter informally on several occasions 
and it is thought that something new in the mat- 
ter of the annual social function will be at- 
tempted. What this will be it is impossible at 
this time to determine, but due notice will be 
given as soon as the plans are completed. 

An outstanding feature of the annual meet- 
ing was the fact that the association is continually 
taking higher ground in the interests of the in- 
dustry it represents. The association has accom- 
plished a great deal for the betterment of the in- 
dustry, apart from the advantages accruing to 
members from the social and educational affairs 
that are given them, and there is a disposition on 
the part of members who have done the major 
part of the work of the association during these 
years to consider it as an organization of greater 
seriousness, that its functions should not be the 
amusement of its members merely, but rather the 
improvement of conditions in the industry and 
the safeguarding of the individual and collective 
interests of its members. 

Examples of what has been accomplished 
along this line have been pointed out by each suc- 
ceeding president in his annual message, and stil! 
greater emphasis must be laid upon these things 
in succeeding years if it is to live up to its oppor- 
tunities as the only nation-wide organization of 
the Upholstery and Allied Industries in America. 


COLLECTION of about one hundred and 
fifty rugs, an accumulation of a Russian 
rug merchant, has been consigned to Gullabi, 
Gulbenkian & Co. Many of them are museum 
pieces; all of them are of exceptional character, 
especially the Caucasians, which include antique 
Karabaghs, Chichis, Cabistans and Daghestans. 
Turkestan is also represented in the lot in Yo- 
muds and Bokharas, and it is to be hoped that 
the trade will be given an early opportunity to 
see them all in exhibition, properly hung and dis- 
played under the proper light. 
It is seldom that so many fine pieces are as- 
sembled in the hands of any wholesaler. 
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OBITUARY 





RAPHAEL WEILL. 

APHAEL WEILL, president and general 

manager of the White House, died in Paris 
on December 9. Mr. Weill was born in Phals- 
bourg, in the province of Lorraine, France, in 
1837. He spent all his life in the dry-goods busi- 
ness, serving seven years as an apprentice to a 
dry-goods merchant in Metz. He came from 
France to California in 1857. A few months 
later he entered the little store of Davidson & 
Lane, which was the foundation of the present 
White House.‘ Mr. Lane, of the firm, resigned in 
1858, and Mr. Weill became a silent member. In 
1870 the business moved to its present location 
on Kearny and Post streets, where it became 
known as the White House. It was then Mr. 
Weill assumed the office he held until his death. 


IRVING E. UPRIGHT 
RVING E. UPRIGHT, youngest son of Louis 
Upright, of Caro & Upright, died in Glendale, 
Calif., November 18, at the age of twenty-three. 
The after development of an attack of influenza 
of over a year ago caused a weakened condition 
which finally resulted in his death. He leaves a 

widow and a daughter, aged two. 


HUGO PRAEGER. 

HE entire wall-paper trade will regret to read 

of the death of Hugo Praeger, of New York, 
head of the Praeger Wall-Paper Co., and an offi- 
cial of the Allen Higgins Wall-Paper Co., and the 
E. C. Baeck Corp. Mr. Praeger died suddenly of 
heart disease while attending a performance at 
the Empire Theater. Mr. Praeger was a member 
of Lodge No. 1 of the Elks, and of several clubs. 
He is survived by a wife, son and ‘daughter. 





THE NEW LEWIS PLANT. 

HE Robert Lewis Co. announce the com- 

pletion of their new mill at Wheatsheaf Lane 
and Coral Street, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This mill is one of the most modern of its kind, 
built entirely of steel, brick and concrete. It has 
very large windows to insure daylight at all ma- 
chines. Every machine and loom has its own 
electrical power unit, and the general layout is 
of such a character as to promote the greatest 
efficiency in production. 

An additional feature is a splendidly ap- 
pointed showroom for the convenience of buyers 
who find it preferable to purchase in Philadel- 
phia. 
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F INTEREST to the Eastern decorative 

trade are the new showrooms of the Art 
Lamp Mfg. Co., of Chicago, opened in New York 
at 306 Fifth Avenue, on December 1. 

This company are manufacturers of high- 
grade lamps, shades, furniture, and art objects. 


The new showrooms are in charge of P. M. 
Allan. 


H. ROGERS, INC., exhibit in their show- 

* room fifteen or twenty made-up curtains, 

draperies and overdrapes and valances, demon- 

strating the decorative values of the fabrics in 

stock. The work is very well carried out by 

Weisman & Glucksman, Mr. Glucksman giving 
his personal attention to the work. 


HENEY BROS.’ showroom is always inter- 
esting. Just at present one’s attention is at- 
tracted by a drapery scheme which gives you 
something to think about. It is nothing more or 
less than a rope valance which extends across the 
window top from the bottom of which the drap- 
eries hang. The whole window decoration, like 
the decoration of other windows, is primarily 
with a view to exhibiting Cheney materials. But 








in this case the valance has a twofold purpose. 
It is decorative, in the first place, and in the sec- 
ond place has the added value of admitting light 
where most valances have the effect of excluding 
light. 


N A letter received recently from The Halle 
Bros. Co., of Cleveland, came_the following, 
which is worthy of consideration: “The diffi- 
culty confronting the relationship between the 
merchandise manager and the salesman is that 
the salesman hears only about the restrictions 
placed upon the buyer, but rarely hears of the 
merchandise man’s promotion activities. Very 
seldom does the buyer tell the salesman that the 
merchandise manager is ready to make further 
purchases. Therefore, I am glad to know that 
you are giving some consideration to the subject 
from the viewpoint of the merchandise man.” 





GOULD-MERSEREAU THANKSGIVING 
DINNER. 

HANKSGIVING EVE the Gould-Merse- 

reau Co, entertained their office and factory 
force at their new factory building at Long Island 
City. A portion of the second floor was cleared 
for the occasion. The room and tables were 
neatly decorated, gay colors being used and a 
pleasant effect was obtained. A special orchestra 
was present and furnished music for singing and 
dancing. 

At about six o’clock everyone found their 
place card and a special paper hat, made for the 
event, and sat down to a hearty supper, the chief 
item of which was turkey. Brief remarks were 
made by Mr. Sarkisian, Mr. Ellis and Mr. Mer- 
riam. A splendid shop spirit was shown, and 
after supper dancing was resumed and everybody 
showed that they were having a jolly good time. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 
(Continued from page 83.) 
Wicuira FAtts, Tex.—Freear Furniture Co., Scott 
and Ninth streets, have added draperies. 
PeortA, Int.—Block & Kuhl Co., department store, 
have opened gift shop. 
Omana, Nes.—Burgess Nash Co., department 
store, remodeling and making alterations. 
Oax Park, Itt.—Wisconsin Decorating Co., 814 


Congress Street, new store dealing in paints, wall-paper, 
etc. 

KataMAzoo, Micu.—Bell Bros., 122 N. Burdick 
Street, successor to Economy Wall-Paper Co. 

Om Crry, Pa—J. Lux, furniture, removed from 
221 Elm Street to 242 Elm Street. 

BattimoreE, Mp.—Bernheimer Bros., department 
store, will erect additional story to present building. 

New Orteans, La.—Exclusive Furniture Store, 
536 Barrone Street, furniture; new. 

Masow Crity, lowa.—Shop Unique, Miss Margaret 
Bagley, proprietor; gift shop. New. 

Los ANGELEs, Catir.—Los Angeles Furniture Co., 
Spring Street, will sell out at auction. 

ABILENE, Kans.—Mrs. Wm. Green, 316 E. Eighth 
Street, has opened a novelty gift shop. 


Cuicaco, Inr.—L. W. Helling & Co., 18 W. Kinzie 
Street, incorporated $100,000; rugs and draperies. 





Fort Wayne, Inp.—Sheffer Drapery Shop, 111 W. 
Wayne Street. Draperies; new. 


__ EvansviL_e, Inp.—Handy Furniture Co., furniture, 
will enlarge stock. 


Co_tumBus, Oxn10.—Quality Gift and Novelty Shop, 
Fourth and State streets, new store dealing in gifts and 
novelties. 


Tutsa, Oxta.—Mayo Furniture Co., Fifth and 
Boulder avenues, furniture, erecting new building. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—May Department Stores Co. are 
erecting a new building at 615 Olive Street, to be seven 
stories. Will occupy when completed. 


Huntincton, W. Va.—Morrison Department 
Store now located in new four-story brick building at 
831 Fourth Avenue. Formerly in temporary quarters at 
Eighth Street and Fourth Avenue. 


East Orance, N. J.—Muir’s Department Store 


have erected addition to building, doubling floor space. 
Will extend business and add new departments. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 





Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 





WANTED-—Salesman on commission basis for the Far 
West. An imported line of lacet Arabian curtains, 
panels and bedsets. Address “Arabian Curtains,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT—Thorough, competent 
_ wall-paper salesman. Sixteen years’ experience sell- 
ing, estimating and handling mechanics. Age 33, mar- 
ried ; will go anywhere. Address “Thorough,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—WORKROOM FOREMAN for medium- 
sized workshop, Middle West, handling only high- 
class work. Must be capable of cutting, and have good 
idea of proper drapery forms. Write, advising experi- 
ence, giving reference and salary expected. Address 
“Capable,” care The Upholsterer. . 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY.—For rent, 35 x 90 feet, 
wall-paper storeroom and large, well lighted base- 
ment, 70 x 100 feet, with electric elevator. Being va- 
cated owing to outgrowing available space. Best wall- 
— district. Address Cruse Realty Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


’ LACE CURTAINS and kindred lines wanted on com- 


mission by thoroughly experienced man for Middle 
West, or Ohio and Indiana. Satisfactory references. 
Address “Commission,” care The Upholsterer. 


YOUNG MAN, 25, three years’ experience selling drap- 
ery and carpet hardware, over seven years’ general 
business experience, neat appearance, hard worker, in- 
telligent and trustworthy, desires position with uphol- 
sterer and draper or interior decorating contractor, in- 
side or outside. Can furnish best references. Address 
“Drapery,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—ONE OR TWO GOOD LINES of up- 
holstery goods for New York department stores and 
exporters. Have had many years’ successful experience 
in this field. Only interested in mill accounts. Highest 
references assured. ‘ Address “Own Office,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


YOUNG DECORATOR, connected with Fifth Avenue 
concern, thorough knowledge of New York stocks, 
can give part time to Western or Southern decorator or 
store, to buy furniture, materials, tapestries, etc.; salary 
or commission. Address “J. M.,” care The Upholsterer. 
HAVE HALF-MILLION ROLLS 1920 cheap, medium 
and high-class wall-paper for immediate shipment be- 
low factory price. Sample line could be reduced to suit- 
case size. Try this line on commission at a time when 
your customers are looking for stock goods. Samples 
and terms for unoccupied territory on application. M. J. 
Earl, Reading, Pa. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 


(Continued on page 95.) 
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For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Ave., Telephone Madison Square 6783. 
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OBERSONS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
LONDON.ENGLAND, 


OLD PANELLED ROOMS 
IN OAK & PINE. 


ANTIQUE, CARVED Woop 
Ge MARBLE MANTELPIECES. 


OLD FURNITURE && 


WALL & CEILING LIGHT'S. 


TAPESTRIES & RUGS 
DAMASKS & VELVETS. 


ALSO 


REPRODUCTIONS FROM 


THE ANTIQUE. 


LTD. 











Reproduction of a half-circular Chippendale dressing-table 
with carved enrichments, glass top and triple mirror. 
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(Continued from page 92h.) 


WANTED—MEN to learn the appraisal business, deco- 
rators, furniture or carpet salesmen, or men with ex- 
perience in general interior furnishings of high-class 
residences. Steady position, good wages; chance to see 
America and the finest homes in America. Work is in- 
teresting and of a high-class nature. Give full particu- 
lars as to experience, references, and salary wanted. 
Fidelity Appraisal Co., University Bldg., Milwaukee, 
is. 
I HAVE successfully managed a furniture store, now 
doing $200,000 business yearly for ten years, doing 
the buying, merchandising and advertising of furniture, 
floor coverings and draperies, also handling of office de- 
tails. Would like to change in near future. Address 
with details, “Competent,” care The Upholsterer. 
COMPETENT DESIGNER of interior decorations 
and furniture desires position with high-class deco- 
rators. Colored perspectives, decorative paintings, also 
has some selling experience with best New York houses. 
Address “Designer,” care The Upholsterer. 
WALL-PAPER SALESMAN desires change. Eleven 
years’ experience as floor salesman, manager of de- 
partment. High-class retail or wholesale, jobbing; 
understands sample book business. Road work; good 
references. Now employed. Address “Salesman,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED in Pennsylvania by window- 
shade manufacturer. Apply by letter. Address “Manu- 
facturing,” care The Upholsterer. 
DESIGNER AND SALESMAN, now in the West, de- 
sires position with a New York decorative firm. 
Thorough knowledge of furniture, interior woodwork, 
decorations, etc., practical details and designs. Euro- 
pean education; references. Address “S. G, D.,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SITUATION WANTED.—Designer, interior decora- 
tion, would like to make connection with progressive 
firm doing high-grade work. Address “Progressive,” 
care The Upholsterer. : 





WANTED—UPHOLSTERY VELOUR SALESMEN 
to sell manufacturers, upholsterers and kindred trades 
in Minneapolis, St.”“Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, Denver, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Dallas, New Orleans and South- 
eastern States, Far Northwest and surrounding terri- 
tories. Commission. Fine side line for men acquainted 
with the trade. Give experience and full information. 
Address A. Hoenigsberger, 16 South Market Street, 
Chicago. 
WANTED—MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS AND 
JOBBERS to sell to the large department stores 
Economy “On in a Minute” chair seats, upholstered imi- 
tation leather covered; easily attached; wide sales, quick 
profits. Address “Manager Sales,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
SALESMEN-—Specialty side line men who are con- 
vincing talkers to sell fifty different articles of display 
fixtures to all kinds of business. Fifty to One Hundred 
Dollars a week can easily be made. No samples to 
carry. Universal Fixture Corp., 135 West Twenty-third 
Street, New York. 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE of European 
manufacturer desires to take on another line. Travel- 
ing in large cities of United States and Canada, calling 
on the high-class furniture and decorative establish- 
ments, he will be interested in any line except furniture. 
Address “American Representative,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 
WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS DRAPERY MAN as 
cutter and designer. Good wages to a first-class man. 
Address The H. Chambers Co., Academy of Music 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 





Salesman for Interior Decorative Department 


We have a position for decorative salesman of recog- 
nized -ability in Interior Decorating. Must be eri- 
enced in —. the ee type of clientele; must have 
coaragt knowledge of period styles in furniture, carpets 
and draperies. All _applications will be considered 4 
fidential. Write, giving complete particulars as to 
perience, age, and references. Address “SECRE TARY,” is 


EMERY, BIRD, THAYER COMPANY, 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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SOY KEE & CO. 


CHINESE IMPORTERS 


7—9 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK 


CHINATOWN 
Take Third Avenue ‘“‘L’’ to Chatham Square, 
or East Side Subway to Worth Street, or Brooklyn Bridge 


Temple and Ginger Jars 
and Vases, Mirror Black, 
Powder Blue and Solid 
Color, etc., Suitable for 


Lamp Mounts, Antique 
Embroideries 
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Distinctive Creations 


in Silk Lamp and Candle Shades of an ex- 
clusive character, both in style and workman- 
ship. A line that will be app:eciated by the 
well informed buyer. 
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Shade No. 7172 
Uncut Velvet and Taffeta. 


Che Maihrunn Co., Fur. 


40-42 EAST 19th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Between Broadway and 4th Avenue 


Walter T. Sinnnons Henry C. Hubley 
New York City aud East Pacific Coast 
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Danersk Decorative Furniture 


| begs: knowledge on the part of owners 
of beautiful homes as to what is really choice, 
demands beautiful artistry in what we offer. 

Danersk Furniture is founded on the principle 
of individuality. If you already have a large 
stock of commercial things, Danersk Furniture 
properly displayed will do much to help you 
move it. 

Our decorative designs and color schemes are 
new and more beautiful than ever before. The 
were developed during the past summer throug 
months of study at the Metropolitan Museum. 


Send for The Danersk S-12, a descriptive 
bulletin illustrating decorative furniture. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First door west of 5th Ave., 4th floor. 
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